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As the industry's business journal, THE CANNING TRADE 


ready for maximum you. Don't delay -- 


has assumed the responsibility 
formed of what the Government requires of it for the pro- 


production. RIGHT 


duction of food to sustain our armed forces, our allies and 


order today. Re- 


our civilian population. Until Victory is ours every effort 


NOW when weak- 
nesses in production 


lines and other 


Keeping the Canning Industry Ivyormed -- Since 1578 


will be made to supply all contributing information and each 
issue kept “strictly business’’, free of frills, continuing how- 
ever, all the usual features, business news and market activi- 


ties, giving all the information needed to keep well posted 


member, your job 
in Victory is to 


‘*KEEP ‘EMFED”’ 
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method exclusively up to 1941. 


S YOU MAY KNOW, many questions 
have been raised in lay circles re- 
garding the difference in appearance of 
‘ some of the wartime cans and the 
merits of the cans now being used for 
foods. This difference in appearance 
has been caused chiefly by the in- 
creasing use of enameled steel in place 
of tinplate. 

Questions regarding the qualities of 
wartime cans may even have reached 
your office. Feeling, therefore, that you 
should have further authentic informa- 
tion on this subject, we are placing the 
facts before you: 


Wartime Can Facts in Brief 


Long before Pearl Harbor—when tin 
was plentiful— AmericanCanCompany, 
in the interest of a more economical 
package for dry products, was produc- 
ing excellent cans of material which con- 
sumed in many instances a third less tin. 

Today wartime cans are being sup- 
plied to packers in accordance with 
government instructions for all prod- 


THE PREWAR CAN. Material used in the prewar can 
was steel, plated by the hot-dipped method which con- 
sumed 1.54 of tin per base box, tin being applied by this 


ucts, many of these being enameled ong 


THE WARTIME CAN. These may differ only slightly in 
, appearance. due to the materials used. Cans mai oug! 
,out with 0.5# electrolytic tinplate are practically indis- 


le through- 


tinguishable from those made with 1.5# tinplate. In 1943, 
‘cans for some products will bear ends made from enameled 
steel which produces an attractive gun-metal finish. 


the inside to protect the food, and 
some types are enameled on the outside 
as an additional protection against cor- 
rosion or rust. 


As you realize, the foods packed in 
these cans today are wholesome and 
just as nutritious as the foods packed 


‘in the prewar type cans. In many 


instances the new cans resist corrosion 
better than the prewar cans, but oc- 
casionally rust appears on the outside. 
As any scientist knows, the outside 
rust on a can detracts only from its 
appearance and has no effect whatso- 
ever on the inside of the can and its 
contents unless it is permitted to eat 
its way entirely through the metal. 


Packers and can manufacturers have 
always endeavored to deliver canned 


AMERICAN 


Identical Twins 


foods throughout the year to the con- 
sumer in perfect condition under all 
circumstances. Naturally we are advis- 
ing canners, grocers and consumers that 
today’s cans, in order to avoid unneces- 
sary corrosion of the outside, should be 
protected from water and dampness 
and should not be stored near damp 
walls or on damp floors for any extended 
period, 

In all cases, however, we can assure 
you of this fact: All food cans used today 
have been thoroughly texted, and the type 
of can for each product is designated by 
government authorities. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that 
the nutritional statements | in this ad- 


are P to the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the : 
American Medical 
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bu Solve Tomorrow's 


Many new and unusual conditions will confront the can- 
ning industry in the days ahead. Weare helping canners ¢ 
prepare for them, just as we are aiding them in today’s 
problems—helping eliminate bottle-necks and get maxi- 
mum production and quality from present equipment. 


In the same way, our general catalog can serve you, 
for the present and the future. Right now it offers many Sy 
valuable suggestions on machine operation and care— = — 
to make hard-to-get machines last longer. , 


And when conditions are normal again and you are 
ready to modernize further — we shall again be proud 
to serve you with the latest and most advanced models. 


M&S 
PLUNGER-FILLER 


6-Pocket Size 


Fills any liquid or semi-fluid 
product. Can be built for 
practically any size or shape 
of can, jar or carton. No spill- 
ing or slopping. Capacity up 
to 125 cans per minute. Other 
fillers up to 300 cans per 
minute. 


TY 
Lewis QUAL 
GRADER AND WASHER 


XTRACTOR 


OKER 
-B CO 
COOLER 


CONTINUOUS VEGETABLE PEELER 


Peels about 3 times as many vegetables in a given time, as former 
machines. Capacity about 2 tons an hour. Cuts trimming costs. 
For potatoes, beets, carrots, turnips, rutabagas, etc. Peels better, 
more uniformly, less waste. 

For more detailed information on these and other machines 


| D-800-X | SEND FOR OUR GENERAL CATALOG PICTURED ABOVE 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION orvistom 


HOOPESTON. ILLINOIS 


AND PACK FILLER 


a AUTOMATIC # 
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HELP THE AXIS 


One of a series of posters reproduced 
to help canners win the war. FREE! Send 
for poster-size reprints for your plant. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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EDITORIALS 


NCENTIVE—We once heard a man say that what we 
need in this country is a good bombing to awaken 
people to the real meaning of this war, and to get 

everyone into a fighting humor. If anything more is 
needed than the desperate battles now raging in Italy, 
with the long casualty lists, nothing will ever wake 
them up. But they don’t need any more. The number 
of families at home with members in those battles must 
be large, and our losses are now mounting so as to com- 
pel attention. 


There is too much war in the air, true, but there is 
no avoiding it, and there will not be for many months. 
Those who imagine the war is nearly over, and that we 
can now devote our time and attention to after-the-war 
matters are deluding themselves, if not in fact hurting 
our war efforts. Beyond any doubt propaganda has 
been busy along that very line, the object being to 
cause us to let down in our efforts, and to stop as many 
as possible from joining up in the war work. Wishful 
thinking falls right into line with this, the hope that 
the end of the war is near. That is as dangerous as 
anything that could be imagined. 


This industry is not letting down, we know, at least 
not as an industry, though there may be individuals 
inclined to slow down, and say they have done enough. 
The answer to that is that we need our hardest punches 
from now on. We haven’t them on the run, not yet, 
It will take all that we have by all of us to finish this 
big job ;andthemore quickly we can finish it—the better 
we supply all our boys all they need of the best we can 
produce, and that includes canned foods—the more 
lives will be saved, and the more of your relatives will 
be returned. Every day prolonged, the war will take 
more lives. Think of that, and let’s all get in and help. 
If we win there will be time and enough afterwards to 
give attention to after-war efforts. If we don’t win— 
none of us will have anything to do, except learn to 
goose-step, work 18 hours a day, and starve or be shot. 
You think we can’t lose this war? 


Can a democracy fight a successful war? Just you 
watch! We are becoming better unified every day, and 
the present battles on our far-flung war fronts are 
uniting us as nothing else in all creation could have. 
The man or woman who does not feel that urge must 
feel very lonely. 


Have you bought that $100 Bond? 
member of your family? 


And for each 
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The success of this 15-billion-dollar War Bond Drive 
will jolt the Axis more than a dozen blockbusters!! 


WAR OR POLITICS ?—Congress is back. The can- 
ners have been busy during the holiday with their 
Washington representatives in a drive to get what they 
want. So has every other industry, and so that battle 
is on. It’s going to be hard to hold their attention, 
with a Presidential Election only a little more than a 
year off! You guessed it!! 


BETTER DAYS IN OPA—Mr. Chester Bowles, re- 
porting on his stewardship since July 26th to Septem- 
ber 11th, holds out hope for better things to come in 
the Government handling of all foods. He intimates 
that he is trying to comply with the orders of Congress, 
that only business men shall have anything to say in 
the pricing program, and this ought to please many in 
this industry. 

Possibly of more direct interest is the effort to have 
enforcement down the line, that is through the retail- 
ers, measure up to expectations. Of course, all the 
rumors that many retailers are ignoring the orders, are 
just that, the usual crop of misinformed, or deliberately 
hostile, reports, for it seems to be general knowledge 
that the retailers are doing a big job, with every inten- 
tion of complying. They are human, and they are busy, 
and it is not always easy to fully understand what is 
wanted, but they are trying. On this phase of enforce- 
ment Chief Bowles says: 


A NEW PROGRAM ON PRICE COMPLIANCE 


“In our efforts to eliminate Black Markets and stop 
the sale of products over ceiling prices, a sharp line will 
be drawn between the voluntary educational and com- 
pliance activities on one hand, and the enforcement 
program on the other. The great majority of business 
men are more than willing to comply with price ceiling 
regulations. It is only against a relatively small group 
that enforcement action is necessary. 

The Price Department is moving aggressively to im- 
prove its trade relations program. It will undertake 
to foster increasingly the use of industry and trade 
committees in the development of more practical and 
more readily enforceable regulations and, in general, to 
develop a better understanding of industry and trade 
groups of the importance of price control, and the 
measures necessary to make it effective. 
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Under the guidance of Mr. Louis Harris, formerly of 
the Harris Rubber Company and Chairman of the OPA 
Industry Council, nearly 300 industry and trade ad- 
visory committees have already been established to 
assist our National Office. 

The Price Department will continue to promote the 
price panel program as a means of keeping the retail 


merchant informed of his responsibilities. These local 
citizen committees have increased from 986 on April 30 
until today there are more than 5,286 such price panels 
attached to local war price and rationing boards 
throughout the country. The number of price panel 
members and assistants has increased from 4200 on 
April 30th to approximately 41,000 today. 

In the month of July, 74,469 calls were made by OPA 
price panel members and assistants on retail stores 
throughout the country to explain the regulations to 
retailers, and to establish compliance with OPA price 
ceilings. In September, it is our hope that this number 
will be increased to at least 350,000 calls. 

The instructions which have been issued to the price 
panels specifically forbid snooping and coercion. Price 
panel members will not be required to appear as wit- 
nesses in any court action. 

Every effort will be made to bring about retail com- 
pliance with OPA price regulations on a friendly, co- 
operative basis, and price panel members and assistants 
will work with retailers to accomplish that. It is my 
judgment that the price panel system together with 
closer co-operation with industrial and trade groups 
will be at least 95 per cent effective in securing com- 
pliance with our OPA ceiling prices. When all other 
efforts fail, habitual violators of the retail ceilings will 
be turned over to the Enforcement Department for 
appropriate action. 


Funds may soon be available for the preparation of 
a simple pamphlet to be distributed district by district 
listing OPA dollar-and-cent prices on all major food 
products. A pamphlet of this kind placed in the hands 
of every American housewife will do much to bring 
about close compliance with our ceiling prices. 

The Home Front Pledge Campaign, which we are 
pushing vigorously throughout the country, has al- 
ready proved its effectiveness in reducing overcharges 
and in curbing Black Markets. This pledge to buy only 
at ceiling prices and never to accept rationed goods 
without tendering ration stamps was recently signed 
by 250,000 citizens in New Orleans. A report on New 
Orleans food prices later showed a five per cent drop. 

It is, of course, unlikely that any such record can be 
maintained in each city and town in this country. 
Every effort, however, will be made to promote this 
proven compliance program on the largest possible 
scale. 


RELATIONS WITH FARM GROUPS 


Farm groups have in some cases strongly opposed 
many OPA price ceiling regulations. And yet, Ameri- 
can farmers have as great a stake in the success of our 
price control, anti-inflation program as any major 
group in the country. 

During the months to come, we shall do everything 
within our power to establish closer relationships with 
farm groups in all parts of the country. Through the 
establishment of Farm Advisory Committees and fre- 
quent meetings with special farm groups, we can, | 
believe, develop a far greater understanding on the 
part of farmers of our OPA program and the im- 
portance of its success to their future prosperity and 
welfare.” 


E. A. MEYER TO HEAD INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE PROGRAM 


dustries Labor 


Branch and Facilities 
Branch to the new offices. 


This step was taken, through Amend- 


The consoli- ment No. 1 to Maximum Price Regula- 


E. A. Meyer has been named Chief of 
the Processor’s Branch of the War Food 
Administration. In making this an- 
nouncement, Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration Director Roy F. Hendrickson 
stated that “The Processor Branch has 
an increasingly important role in work- 
ing with Industry Advisory Committees 
to insure active participation by indus- 
try in FDA programs. Mr. Meyer’s ex- 
perience and knowledge of industry make 
him particularly suited for the new 
position.” 


When Mr. Meyer went to FDA from 
the War Production Board early in the 
year he was made a Deputy Food Admin- 
istrator. The industries Labor Branch 
and the Facilities Branch of FDA, deal- 
ing with processing and distribution 
labor, material and facilities, and rela- 
tions with the processing industries and 
with the distributive trades, came under 
his jurisdiction. During the course of 
organization of WFA, new offices have 
been created—among them the Office of 
Labor and the Office of Materials and 
Facilities. This has resulted in the 
transfer of the functions of the Food In- 
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dation of these offices made it no longer 
necessary to maintain duplicating func- 
tions in FDA and Mr. Meyer’s deputy 
administratorship was abolished by mu- 
tual consent, Mr. Hendrickson explained. 
It is understood that the name of the 
Processor’s Branch will be changed to 
Industry Operations Branch, in keeping 
with the expansion of the scope of its 
functions under Mr. Meyer’s direction. 
Steps already have been taken to have 
the Industry Advisory Committees of 
both OPA and WFA include the same 
personnel. The policy will be to carry 
this identical personnel idea all the way 
through the several national and regional 
OPA and WFA industry committees. 


PROCESSED BEANS—MACARONI 
PRODUCTS 


An dmendment requiring processors, 
primary distributors and wagon whole- 
salers of processed beans, macaroni 
products and noodle products’ to give 
wholesalers and retailers formal notifi- 
cation of allowed increases in their maxi- 
mum selling prices was issued September 
14 by the Office of Price Administration. 
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tion No. 427 (Processed Beans, Maca- 
roni Products and Noodle Products), be- 
cause the fixed mark-up regulations gov- 
erning wholesalers and retailers require 
formal notification of any increases al- 
lowed by OPA before they can recalcu- 
late their own maximums. 


Amendment No. 1 becomes effective 


September 18, 1943. 


Amendment No. 1 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 427 also clarifies the 
scope of the regulation itself. MPR 427 
is designed to govern sales by processors, 
wagon wholesalers and primary dis- 
tributors of processed beans and of 
processed macaroni products and noodle 
products; that is, macaroni and noodle 
products which have been cooked and 
combined with sauce. 


Some manufacturers had received an 
erroneous impression that No. 427 had 
been issued to supplant No. 326 (Maca- 
roni and Noodle Products), which gov- 
erns sales by producers, wagon whole- 
salers and primary distributors of maca- 
roni and noodle products which have not 
been subjected to a further processing 
operation. 


September 20, 1943 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


40c MINIMUM WAGE APPROVED 


L. Metcalfe Walling, Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, September 14 ap- 
proved the 40c minimum wage for the 
canned fruits and vegetables and related 
products industry, effective as of Oct. 18. 

The definition of the canned fruits and 
vegetables and related products industry 
includes: 

(a) The manufacture of jams, jellies 
and juices, soups of all kinds, relishes 
and sauces, vinegar, cider, pectin, flavor- 
ing extracts and flavoring syrups, salad 
dressings, sandwich spreads (except 
those made principally from meat or 
cheese), peanut and nut butters, mustard 
and horse radish, mince meat, honey, and 
canned spaghetti, Chili Con Carne, stew, 
hash and pudding containing fruits and 
vegetables. 

(b) The term “canning” means steril- 
izing and hermetically sealing in con- 
tainers of tin, glass or other materials. 

(c) The term “preserving” includes, 
pickling, preserving, freezing, cold pack- 
ing, drying, dehydrating and _ similar 
processes. 

The definition covers all operations in 
the industry which are necessary to the 
production of the article specified, in- 
cluding clerical, maintenance, shipping 
and selling occupations (unless such oc- 
cupations are physically segregated from 
other departments of the manufacturing 
establishment). 


FRESH SHRIMP UNDER CEILING 


Maximum prices for fresh shrimp, ex- 
pressed in dollars per barrel at the 
fisherman’s level and cents per pound for 
all styles of dressing at all other levels 
except retail, were announced September 
{5 by the Office of Price Administration 
in figures which indicated a reduction of 
from 40 to 50 per cent to the ultimate 
consumer. 

The action was taken through Amend- 
nent No. 8 to Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 418 (Fresh Fish and Seafood) ef- 
feetive September 21, 1943. 

Purpose of the amendment is to meet 
vhat OPA described as chaotic con- 


jitions in the markets, with prices run- 


ling away to an extent that processors 
f shrimp, whose products must be sold 
ander previously established ceilings, 
vere unable to buy the seafood at all. 
(The entire catch was being diverted, 
instead, to the fresh market.) 

Under the new amendment, fisher- 
nen’s prices for shrimp (heads on) 15- 
18 count per pound are $20 per barrel 
of 210 pounds. 
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CONCORD GRAPES TO GO INTO 
JAMS, JELLIES 


The WFA September 13 acted to re- 
strict the sale of Concord-type grapes for 
fresh consumption in five heavy com- 
mercial producing regions to assure the 
availability of supplies of processed 
grapes for the manufacture of increased 
quantities of jams, jellies, and fruit but- 
ters. The restricted areas are desig- 
nated counties in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan and Washington. 
At the same time the WFA established a 
licensing system for processors of Con- 
cord-type grapes and users of processed 
Concord grapes in order to direct the use 
of such products into the most needed 
channels. These regulations, which be- 
come effective September 20, are con- 
tained in Food Distribution Order 80, 
and are a part of the WFA’s plan to in- 
crease the civilian consumption of bread 
by providing ample supplies of bread 
spreads. 


DRIED RAISINS, PRUNES 
RELEASED 


West Coast packers have been author- 
ized to release from 120,000 to 130,000 
tons of dried raisins and prunes from 
their 1943 production for sale to civilians 
through the regular commercial trade 
channels, says the WFA. Additional 
quantities will be released later. The 
released quantities will include from 
55,000 to 60,000 tons of raisins and from 
65,000 to 70,000 tons of prunes from the 
1943 pack. 


ALLOCATION OF FISH SUPPLY 


The WFA says that approximately 65 
per cent of the overall food fish supply 
will be available to civilians during the 
12-month period ending June 30, 1944. 
This will provide a per capita quantity 
of 7.9 pounds, or approximately 1.3 
pounds less than last year. Allocations 
of food fish for the fiscal year have been 
made on the basis of an expected supply 
of 1,531 million pounds (edible weight 
basis) compared with a supply of 1,691 
million pounds in 1942 and an average 
of 1,507 million pounds during the 5 pre- 
war years, 1935-39. . . . While 83 per 
cent of the fresh, salted and cured sup- 
plies will be available to civilians, it was 
necessary to allocate more than 50 per 
cent of the canned varieties for direct 
war purposes. 
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PROCESSED FRUITS FOR JAMS 
AND JELLIES 

The amount of frozen and other 
processed fruits that may be used for the 
production of jams, jellies, preserves, 
and fruit butters was increased by the 
Office of Price Administration Septem- 
ber 15. 

The action, taken in co-operation with 
the War Food Administration, is part of 
an overall program to provide increased 
fruit spreads to supplement rationed 
butter, in an effort to encourage the con- 
sumption of bread. 

In order to increase his production of 
these foods, an industrial user may have 
his allotment of processed food increased 
to an amount not more than 120 per cent 
of the total amount he used for produc- 
ing these foods for civilians during the 
whole of 1942. This in no way affects 
his allotment of processed fruits used to 
produce jams, jellies and similar prod- 
ucts for the exempt agencies. 

This increase represents an adjustment 
for a 12 months’ period, and persons who 
receive an increase in their allotments 
under this order will receive no addi- 
tional allotment for this purpose until 
September, 1944. 

Applications for increased allotments 
are made to the Washington OPA office 
on Form R-315, and may be made any 
time after the applicant has received his 
regular allotment for the period begin- 
ning on September 1. 


GRADE LABELING OF MEATS 
ORDERED 

The Office of Economic Stabilization 
September 14 authorized and directed 
the Office of Price Administration to en- 
force OES Regulation No. 1 providing 
for the grading and grade labeling of 
meats. 

Under the terms of Regulation No. 1, 
OES requires that all beef, veal, lamb 
and mutton be graded by Federal grad- 
ers according to the uniform grades 
promulgated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and that the grade be marked 
on the carcass and the wholesale cut and 
left on the retail cut. In its price regu- 
lations, OPA sets ceilings for these meats 
at various sales levels according to these 
grades. The OES meat grading and 
labeling regulation continued in effect 
the system, initially set up by OPA regu- 
lation, which from the outset had the 
support of the industry. Prior to issu- 
ance of the OES regulation, continuation 
of meet grading and labeling had been 
urged by the War Meat Board represent- 
ing the meat industry. OWI-2498 
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STANDARDS NECESSARY FOR 
PRICING CANNED FOODS 


Administrator Brown feels there is no other alternative— 


Meeting to be called to permit Canners to present their views. 


The Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced September 13 the amendment of 
250 price regulations to show conform- 
ity with the Taft Amendment to the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 
relating to use of standards in fixing 
prices. 

This announcement by OPA follows 
completion of a careful inspection of its 
regulations to determine whether they 
complied with the limitation recently im- 
posed by Congress upon the use of stand- 
ards in fixing maximum prices of com- 
modities. 

The Taft Amendment to the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, adopted 
as a rider to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Act shortly before Congress re- 
cessed in July, permits ceiling prices to 
be fixed by reference to standards or 
specifications already in general use in 
the trade or required by other Govern- 
ment agencies, but prohibits further 
“standardization” of any commodity by 
OPA unless the Administrator finds that 
there is no practicable alternative for 
securing effective price control. This 
same amendment prohibited the require- 
ment of grade labeling by OPA and that 
agency already has removed this require- 
ment from 20 regulations, including 
MPR-306, Canned Fruits and Vegetables. 

Regulations containing standards pre- 
viously adopted by the trade or pre- 
scribed by some other Government 
agency are being amended by adding to 
their preambles statements to this effect. 
Others with standards which cannot be 
supported on one of these grounds but 
which the Administrator has determined 
to be essential to effective price control 
have likewise been amended by including 
findings that there is no practicable al- 
ternative to their use if effective price 
control is to be secured. 

Amended regulations which set ceiling 
prices on the basis of standards include 
161 containing established trade stand- 
ards, 5 using standards previously re- 
quired by Government agencies other 
than OPA, and 27 containing standards 
used either by the trade or required by 
another Government agency. In addi- 
tion, OPA has determined that in 57 
regulations it is necessary to continue 
standards established by OPA _ because 
no practicable alternative exists for se- 
curing effective price control. 


Among the 57 regulations necessitat- 
ing the use of standards which were 
found to require an express determina- 
tion by the Administrator that no prac- 
ticable alternative exists for securing 
effective price control, are those covering 


beef, veal, lamb and mutton, poultry, 
eggs and canned fruits and vegetables. 

The authorization of the Administrator 
to utilize standards where workable al- 
ternatives are not available has operated 
to protect a number of industries, OPA 
pointed out. Without such authority, 
officials said, the Administrator would 
have been forced either to adopt a com- 
plicated formula or “freeze” type regu- 
lation for each commodity in an attempt 
to make ceiling prices reflect differences 
between the grades of that commodity 
or, instead, to ignore such differences and 
strike some average price for the com- 
modity which would have been too high 
for some articles and too low for those 
of superior value. In addition, any re- 
quirement, that standards be abandoned, 
in such instances, would have upset es- 
tablished practices with which business 
men have become familiar and would 
have led to chaotic conditions in some in- 
dustries. 

TO CALL MEETING 

Representatives of the canning indus- 
try have indicated that they believe that 
there are other practical alternatives for 
securing effective price control than the 
use of the standards contained in Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 3806 covering 
canned fruits and vegetables. Although 
he has found that there is no practical 
alternative to the use of the standards 
set forth in the regulation, Price Admin- 
istrator Brown stated that he desired to 
have a full discussion with the industry 
of the problems involved. He has ac- 
cordingly requested Jean J. Carroll, Di- 
rector of the Food Price Division of 
OPA, to arrange immediately for a meet- 
ing with canners at which they would be 
given the opportunity to present their 
views fully. Canners will be advised of 
the time and place of this meeting. 
Pending the outcome of this meeting, 
formal amendment of the preamble of the 
regulation to include a finding under the 
Taft Amendment will be withheld. 

The amendments are in the form of a 
series of Supplementary Orders, effective 
September 11, 1943, which amend the 
preamble of various price regulations in 
groups classified according to the nature 
of the commodities involved. 

Among the regulations containing 
standards previously adopted by the 
trade and the preambles of these regu- 
lations amended to indicate this are: 

MPR 227, Dried Fruits; MPR 242, 
Dried Prunes and Raisins; MPR 233, 
Dried and Canned Applies and Apple 
Products; MPR 292, Sales of Citrus 
Fruit by Packers, Brokers, Auction Mar- 
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kets, Terminal Sellers and Intermediate 
Sellers; RMPR 270, Dry Edible Beans; 
RMPR 271, Certain Perishable Foods. 
Standards used in MPR 350, Packers’ 
Tin Cans, are those already in general 
use by the trade. 

Included in the regulations amended 
by adding to their preambles that the 
Administrator has determined that no 
practicable alternative exists for secur- 
ing effective price control, even though 
the standards are not those adopted by 
the trade or prescribed by some other 
Government agency are: 

MPR 269, Poultry; MPR 333, Eggs 
and Egg Products; RMPR 148, Dressed 
Hogs and Wholesale Pork Cuts; RMPR 
169, Beef and Veal Carcasses and Whole- 
sale Cuts; RMPR 239, Lamb and Mut- 
ton Careasses and Cuts at Wholesale and 
Retail; MPR 247, Domestic Canned 
Crabmeat; MPR 299, Tuna, Bonito and 
Yellowtail; and MPR 311, Shrimp. 


PILCHARD PACK UP 


The percentage of the U. S. pilchard 
catch canned as food increased 81 per 
cent at San Francisco and 59 per cent 
at Monterey during the industry’s first 
month of operation under the new pil- 
chard production plan as compared with 
August, 1942, Coordinator of Fisheries 
Harold L. Ickes announced September 16. 

Although the total tonnage of pilch- 
ards received at California ports was 
lower in August than in the same month 
last year, due to bad weather which kept 
fishing boats in port much of the time, 
the number of cases of canned pilchards 
produced in the state was four per cent 
higher than for the same period last 
year. 

The pilchard is the most important 
American fish in terms of pounds caught. 
It normally accounts for nearly one- 
quarter of U. S. fish production. It is 
familiar to most Americans as_ the 
canned California sardine although it 
also contributes largely to the nation’s 
supply of fish meal and oil. 

Production reports show the pack of 
canned sardines at San Francisco to 
August 31, 1943, to be 61,057 cases as 
against 62,476 cases in 1942. The Mon- 
terey pack to August 28 amounted to 
206,272 cases as against 194,859 cases 
to the same date last year. The total 
pack for California to August 28, 1943, 
is 267,329 cases compared with 257,335 
cases in 1942. OWI-2506 


INDIANA SETS DATES 


The Indiana Canners Association has 
announced that its fall meeting will be 
held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Wednesday and Thursday, November 17 
and 18. 


CARL LOVEGREN RESIGNS 


At a recent meeting of the Canners 
League of California, Carl N. Lovegren 
resigned from the presidency and is re- 
ported ready to accept a war agency 
assignment in Washington. 
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MACHINERY REPLACEMENTS 


(Order L-292, amended Sept. 6, 1943) 


Under General Limitation Order L-292, 
as amended September 6 by the War 
Production Board, canners may purchase 
replacements of existing machinery up 
to the $250 in accordance with Controlled 
Materials Regulation 5. It is under- 
stood that applications for 1944 will be 
accepted by WPB on or after October 
1, 1943. 


Order L-292 is the regulation which 
controls the use of critical materials in 
the manufacture of food processing ma- 
chinery. Under the order as amended 
a number of additions have been made 
to the original text. The changes and 
additions of interest to canners are: 


1. To the food processing machinery 
listed in Schedule A of the order the 
following is added: 


“3. Canning machinery and equipment. 
This term includes all preparation ma- 
chinery and equipment, filling, labeling 
and casing machinery, and change parts 
for different can or container sizes, used 
in the canning, dehydrating, freezing and 
fresh packing of fruits, vegetables, fish- 
ery products (including fishery by- 
products) and all other human or animal 
food, but excluding (1) preparation 
equipment for meat and meat products, 
(2) home canning and home dehydrating 
equipment, (38) container sealing and 
closing and jar capping machines, (4) 
refrigeration equipment, and (5) steam 
jacketed kettles, regardless of any use to 
which they may be put, which are de- 
signed to use steam at working pressures 
of less than 90 pounds per square inch, 
as governed by Limitation Order L-182. 


“9. Food slicing and meat grinding 
machinery and equipment, 1 h.p. and 
larger, including power driven saws, but 
excluding food slicing and _ grinding 
equipment designed as canning ma- 
chinery. 


“11. Meat canning, meat packing and 

meat processing machinery and equip- 
‘ent. This term includes all ma- 

cainery and equipment used in the prep- 
ation and processing of meat products, 
‘ling, labeling and casing machinery, 
it excluding (1) home canning equip- 
ent, (2) container sealing and closing 

capping machines, and (3) refrigera- 
mn equipment.” 


2. To “approved orders,” under the 
gulation, is added: 


“(vi) An order for meat canning, meat 

acking, and meat processing machinery 
id equipment, as described in Schedule 
, to be delivered to a processor located 
‘thin the territorial limits of the United 
ates and Canada bearing a preference 
iting of AA-3 or higher assigned on 
orm WPB-3155.” 
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3. Order L-292, in Section 1266.77(b), 
restricts machinery manufacturers from 
accepting any but “approved orders” for 
food processing machinery. Following is 
the text of the addition made to Para- 
graph (b), which enables canners to pur- 
chase replacements up to $250: 


“However, these restrictions on the 
sale, delivery and acceptance of delivery 
of food processing machinery shall not 
prohibit any person from obtaining any 
complete piece of food processing ma- 
chinery in accordance with CMP Regula- 
tion 5 or 5A if it is for replacement of 
an existing piece of machinery and if it 
does not cost over $250 in the case of 
CMP Regulation 5 or $100 in the case 
of CMP Regulation 5A. Any person 
applying or extending a preference rat- 
ing under CMP Regulation 5 or 5A for 
replacement may add to the certificate 
applying or extending the rating a state- 
ment substantially as follows: ‘This 
order is for replacement of existing ma- 
chinery.’ Any person receiving an order 
bearing a certification and rating with 
this statement shall be entitled to rely on 
the representation of the certification 
unless he knows or has reason to believe 
it to be false. 
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“(3) Any person applying or extend- 
ing a preference rating assigned to an 
‘approved order’ may add to the certifi- 
cate applying or extending the rating a 
statement of the source of the rating 
substantially as follows: ‘This rating 
has been assigned on Form... as pro- 
vided in Limitation Order L-292.’ (The 
appropriate form number should be in- 
serted in the blank space by the pur- 
chaser.) Any person receiving an order 
bearing a certification and rating with 
this statement shall be entitled to rely 
on the representation of the certifica- 
tion unless he knows or has reason to 
believe it to be false.” 


-4, The September 6 amended order 
also imposes numerous restrictions on 
the quotas of machinery that manufac- 
turers may produce, and specifies what 
materials may be used in the fabrica- 
tion or assembly of specific articles and 
their repair parts. The following new 
requirements for canning machinery and 
equipment are given under Schedule D 
of the amended order: 


“(A) As used herein ‘contact parts 
mean those parts of a food processing 
or packing machine or item of equip- 
ment which come in direct contact with 
the edible portion of the food product 
being processed at any stage of the 
processing operation. 


“(B) No stainless steel shall be used 
except in: 


“1. Contact parts for machinery proc- 
essing fishery products, citrus products, 


pineapples, tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts, vinegar and vinegar products, 
sauerkraut, chickens, mayonnaise, ap- 
ples and apple products, riced potatoes 
for dehydration, and cranberries and 
alloys shall be used except in * * * 
cranberry products. 

“(D) No bronze or other copper base 

“3. Contact parts of equipment han- 
dling acidulous fruit, acidulous vege- 
tables or fishery products. 

“(E) No copper-nickel alloy shall be 
used except secondary copper-nickel 
alloy made from reprocessed scrap. This 
alloy is permitted in— 

“1. Filling chambers, plunger valves 
for fillers and contact parts in pumps 
for baby foods, citrus, and pineapple 
products. 

“2. Pump parts that come in contact 
with hydrochloric solution or brine in 
fresh fruit, vegetable and fish washing 
and treating equipment. 

“3. Contact parts for machinery proc- 
essing fishery products, citrus products, 
pineapples, tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts, vinegar and vinegar products, 
sauerkraut, chickens, mayonnaise, ap- 
ples and apple products, riced potatoes 
for dehydration, and cranberries and 
cranberry products. 

“(H) No aluminum shall be used. 
However, this provision shall not pro- 
hibit the use of low-grade aluminum, as 
defined in Order M-1-i, in contact parts 
of citrus fruit extractors and citrus fruit 
presses. 

“(I) No structural steel framework 
shall be used in the building of viners 
or viner feeders, pea and bean cleaners 
or recleaners or shaker shoes, except 
that rerolled rails may be used in the 
structural framework of cleaners, re- 
cleaners and shaker shoes. 


“(K) No rubber shall be used in any 
canning machinery or equipment, ex- 
cept the following items in which only 
reclaimed rubber shall be permitted. 

“3. Belts or rolls for can and bottle 
unscramblers and fruit and vegetable 
dicers, slicers, slitters, and cutters, which 
shall be only impregnated fabric with 
coating on one side not to exceed 4” in 
thickness (a coating of 5/16” is per- 
mitted when applied to slicer rolls). 

“(L) No temperature and pressure 
automatic recording control instruments 
(industrial type) shall be furnished ex- 
cept on continuous cookers, continuous 
blanchers, continuous preheaters, con- 
tinuous scalders, continuous juice tanks 
and food dehydrators. 

“(N) No ball bearing metal rollers 
shall be used on washing, sorting, pack- 
ing, scalding, peeling or blanching 
tables. 

“(P) No sanitary pumps shall be 
variable speed driven. 

“(Q) No nickel silver (copper-nickel- 


zine alloy) having a nickel content in 


excess of 18 per cent shall be used ex- 
cept in pulper screens, juice extractor 
screens, and finisher screens, with a 
perforation of .040 inches diameter or 


smaller.” 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


KEN MAHRLE BACK WITH 
NATIONAL CAN 


After two years with the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, Kenneth Mahrle 
has returned to direct sales activities for 
the National Can Corporation. Beginning 
as of September 1, he is engaged as 
Assistant District Sales Manager, with 
headquarters in Chicago, covering the 
Midwest area. 

Mr. Mahrle was employed by the Na- 
tional Can Corporation in 1936. Previous 
to that time, he was employed by the 
A. & P. Tea Company. He was “loaned” 
by the National Can Corporation for the 
past two years to the Quartermaster’s 
Depot, with headquarters in Chicago, but 
he has again taken up his sales activities 
in a direct civilian capacity. 


KURTZ DOUBLES PLANT 
FACILITIES 


With the opening of a new two-story 
building covering several acres of floor 
space adjoining their present plant in 
Bridgeport, Pa., Kurtz Brothers are now 
able to double their manufacturing out- 
put of Kurtz Complete Spaghetti Dinner, 
Magic Chef Macaroni and various other 
food products. The expansion program 
which started many months ago includes 
an entire new building constructed of 
glass brick, with the newest type venti- 
lating and conveyer systems, weighing 
and packing machinery, and has been 
termed one of the most outstanding food 
processing plants of its kind in the East. 


CHAIN TO EXPAND 


Krambro Food Stores, Inc., new cor- 
porate name for the former Wisconsin 
Piggly Wiggly chain, is planning a post- 
war expansion program which will in- 
volve the establishment of five new large 
super-markets, it is reported from Osh- 
kosh, headquarters of the company. 

I. S. and C. L. Kramlich are operators 
of the chain, which now has 15 super 
markets located in various Wisconsin 
cities. The Kramlich brothers are the 
sons of S. E. Kramlich, veteran grocery 
operator, and vice president of Safeway 
Stores until his retirement in 1928. The 
elder Kramlich serves in an advisory 
capacity with the new corporation. 


DEHYDRATOR COMPLETES 
WHITE POTATO RUN 


Finished with the processing of 400,- 
000 pounds of White Potatoes, the Miller 
Brothers’ dehydration plant at San Car- 
los, Texas, is starting a run on 1,000,000 
pounds of Sweet Potatoes grown in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley. Experiments 
are being conducted to determine the 
suitability of Mexican Onions for dehy- 
dration. 
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PROCESSORS PLAN MEETING 


Paul S. Willis, president of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., an- 
nounces that the organization’s board of 
directors have approved of plans for 
holding the processor group’s annual 
meeting in New York on November 3, 
4 and 5. 


While nothing has yet been done with 
respect to a program for the manufac- 
turers’ meeting, it is expected that dis- 
cussions will deal principally with war 
food regulation, processors’ planning for 
the coming year, and the start of a post- 
war planning program by the food manu- 
facturing industries. 


JOBBERS TO MEET 


Regardless of what may be done with 
respect to restoring the annual canner 
convention in January of 1944, reports 
in industry circles are to the effect that 
the National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association will again sponsor a 
war conference meeting for wholesale 
grocers in January at that time. 

The conference meetings staged by 
NAWGA at the Hotel Drake in January 
of this year were found productive in 
the way of war planning for food dis- 
tribution, and the agenda for next Janu- 
ary’s tentatively scheduled meeting will 
again deal largely with war controls, 
supplemented by an organized post-war 
planning move for the wholesale groc- 
ery trade. 


CHAINS STUDY OUTLOOK 


The tenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains in Chi- 
cago this week brought out a large at- 
tendance of chain company executives 
from all parts of the country. 

With the program devoted largely to 
round-table discussions, the meeting de- 
veloped increasing concern in the chain 
field over the manpower problem and the 
current shortages in many lines of groc- 
ery store products, which have been re- 
flected in dwindling dollar volume and 
rising costs of operation for the chains. 

Plans were completed at the meeting 
for an intensive study of post-war food 
retailing, preliminary to the formulation 
of a definite post-war program for food 
distributors operating in the chain field. 


DORSAY MAKES A CHANGE 


Frank R. Dorsay has sold his interests 
in the Delta Canning Company, Ray- 
mondville, Texas, to his partner, John E. 
Frost, and will join his father-in-law, 
Clyde Robins, in the operation of a can- 
nery at Athens, Texas, 
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CONTINENTAL TO OPERATE 
ARSENAL 


Negotiations leading to an arrange- 
ment under which Concan Ordance Co., 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of Continental 
Can Company, Inc., will take over the 
operation of Redstone Arsenal at Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, are under way with the 
United States War Department, Frank 
J. O’Brien, executive vice president of 
Continental Can Company, Inc., has an- 
nounced. The proposed transfer to 
operation by private industry of the Ar- 
senal, which is now owned and operated 
by the United States Government, is in 
line with the policy of the Ordnance De- 
partment to release much-needed military 
personnel for troop duty, the announce- 
ment stated. 

It is expected that on conclusion of 
the negotiations Price R. Reid, of the 
Continental organization, will assume 
charge at Redstone Arsenal as general 
manager. The Arsenal, which is engaged 
in ordnance work, has been in opera- 
tion for approximately two years. 


ROYAL ADDS ANOTHER PLANT 


The Kennewick (Washington) Canning 
Company property, which for the past two 
years has been operated under lease by 
the Spokane Valley Canning Company 
of Veradale, Washington, has _ been 
bought by the Royal Canning Corpora- 
tion of Ogden, Utah, who plan the in- 
stallation of new equipment and other 
improvements. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS ACQUIRE 
SARDIK 


National Distillers Corporation has 
acquired a controlling interest in the 
Sardik Food Products Corporation, de- 
hydrators of New York City. L. K. Har- 
per will continue as President of the de- 
hydration firm and Arnold C. Dickinson 
as Chairman of the Board. A consumer 
products research program will imme- 
diately get under way. 


GERBER PACKS IN GLASS 


A new glass pack of Gerber Strained 
and Chopped Foods are to be presently 
introduced into the New York City mar- 
ket. Both will be packed in jars of the 
same net contents as the 4%-ounce cans. 
The introduction of the glass pack in the 
New York area will release a corre- 
sponding amount of Gerber’s food in tin 
for distribution in other territories, re- 
lieving a baby food shortage that has 
developed in some of the more heavily 
populated war industry centers. The 
glass product makes nice appearance 
and is expected to meet with ready ac- 
ceptance. 
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CROPS FOR PROCESSING 


By United States Department of Agriculture, Sept. 10, 1943 


GREEN LIMA BEANS—Production of 
33,070 tons of green lima beans for 
freezing and canning in 1948 is indicated 
on September 1 by reports from process- 
ors to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This prospective production is 
about 13 per cent less than estimated 
1942 production of 37,830 tons but ex- 
ceeds the 10-year (1932-41) average pro- 
duction of 21,780 tons by 52 per cent. 


The yield indicated on September 1 of 
941 pounds (shelled basis) per acre com- 
pares with 1,145 pounds for 1942 and an 
average for the 10-year (1932-41) period 
of 1,166 pounds per acre. Serious in- 
roads were made in the yield prospects 
by hot, dry weather in important At- 
lantic Coast States. In Michigan and 
Wisconsin, conditions continued rather 
favorable through August, however, and 
on September 1 yield prospects in these 
States were slightly better than average. 


SNAP BEANS—Production prospects for 
snap beans declined slightly during 
August and 241,800 tons were indicated 
on September 1 for canning or freezing 
purposes. This exceeds the 234,800 tons 
produced in 1942 by about 3 per cent and 
compares with an average of 91,600 tons 
for the 10-year (1932-41) period. 


A yield of 1.47 tons per acre was in- 
dicated on September 1. This compares 
with 1.73 tons obtained in 1942 and an 
average annual yield for the 10-year 
(1932-41) period of 1.62 tons. The 
slight improvement that took place dur- 
ing August in Utah, Colorado, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Maine was more than 
offset by deterioration in most of the 
other important States where the crop 
was being picked. 


BEETS—Production of 122,100 tons of 
beets for canning is indicated for 1943. 
According to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture the tonnage in prospect on 
September 1 is 10,000 tons less than the 
1942 production of 132,100 tons, but is 
more than twice the average production 
for the 10-year (1932-41) period of 
56,300 tons. 


On September 1, a yield of 6.32 tons 
was indicated for 1943. This compares 
with 7.85 tons for 1942 and an average 
of 6.08 tons for the 10-year (1932-41) 
period. Rains in Michigan and New 
York State interfered with the planting 
of beets at the usual time and the crop 
was not as far advanced on September 1 
as usual. Dry weather reduced yield 
prospects in New Jersey, but in Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Oregon the crop was ma- 
turing under fairly favorable conditions. 
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KRAUT—On September 1 a production 
of 142,700 tons of cabbage was in pros- 
pect for kraut manufacture in 1943. 
This indicated production is about 12 per 
cent below the 161,300 tons harvested in 
1942 and 10 per cent less than the 10- 
year (1932-41) average of 159,900 tons. 


The September 1 indicated yield is 
8.97 tons per acre. This compares with 
10.75 tons harvested in 1942 and the 
10-year (1932-41) average annual yield 
of 8.02 tons per acre. Harvesting of 
kraut cabbage was under way by the end 
of August in most of the northern pro- 
ducing States. In some local areas the 
crop was late since rains early in the 
season hindered growers in planting 
their acreage. 


PEAS—The 1943 preliminary estimate 
of production of green peas for canning, 
freezing and other processing is 405,470 
tons according to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. This tonnage is about 
4 per cent less than the 1942 production 
of 424,010 tons but exceeds the 10-year 
(1932-41) average production of 229,570 
tons by 77 per cent. 

The revised estimate of the 1948 acre- 
age planted to green peas for processing 
is 481,540 acres. ._The preliminary esti- 
mate of the acreage harvested was 435,- 
010 acres. The difference between plant- 
ed and harvested acreage, or 46,530 acres 
represents the acreage from which it is 
estimated no peas were harvested for 
canning or freezing. Included in this 
acreage of 46,530 acres are approximate- 
ly 19,300 acres that were harvested as 
dried peas in Oregon and Washington. 

The 1943 estimate of yield of 1,864 
pounds per acre compares with 1,953 
pounds obtained in 1942 and an average 
for the 10-year (1932-41) period of 1,561 
pounds per acre. 


PIMIENTOS—A total of 13,900 tons of 
pimientos is in prospect for processing 
in 1943 in California and Georgia, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. This September 1 indicated pro- 
duction is 5 per cent less than the 14,650 
tons estimated for 1942 and 22 per cent 
less than the 10-year (1932-41) average 
production of 17,770 tons. 

The September 1 indicated yield of 
1.26 tons per acre for 1943 compares 
with 1.28 tons for 1942 and an average 
for the 10-year (1932-41) period of 1.32 
tons. In Georgia a prolonged period of 
hot, dry weather in July and early 
August retarded development of the 
crop, but many growers started picking 
about August 10. In California the crop 
was maturing under generally favorable 
conditions. 
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CORN—Sweet corn production is indi- 
cated to be 1,273,200 tons for canning 
and freezing in 1943. This prospective 
production is less than 1 per cent below 
the 1942 production of 1,281,300 tons and 
compares with an average annual pro- 
duction of 713,400 tons for the 10-year 
(1932-41) period. 

The 1943 yield of 2.31 tons per acre 
indicated on September 1 compares with 
2.64 tons harvested in 1942 and an aver- 
age annual yield for the 10-year (1932- 
41) period of 2.21 tons. Conditions con- 
tinued favorable through August in the 
New England States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont and in most 
of the important Middlewestern States. 
A slight improvement was shown by 
September 1 reports from Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Nebraska. In Delaware, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and New York State 
the effect of unfavorable early-season 
growing weather was quite evident at 
harvesting time and yields in Maryland 
were particularly low. 


TOMATOES—A 1943 production of 2,- 
873,000 tons of tomatoes for processing 
is indicated by reports received by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture from 
canners and products manufacturers on 
the September 1 condition and probable 
yield per acre. This is a reduction of 7 
per cent from the tonnage in prospect on 
August 1. The production now in pros- 
pect is 9 per cent below the 1942 produc- 
tion of 3,166,700 tons, but exceeds the 
10-year (1932-41) average production of 
1,813,800 tons by 58 per cent. 

The 1948 yield indicated on September 
1 is 4.67 tons per acre. This compares 
with 5.27 tons obtained in 1942 and an 
average yield of 4.64 tons per acre ob- 
tained during the 10-year (1932-41) 
period. A prolonged period of intensely 
hot, dry weather in the Ozark territory 
inflicted serious losses on the crop in this 
area. Over the rest of the country from 
the Rocky Mountain States eastward, 
production prospects declined rather uni- 
formly in practically all States through 
August. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


AUBURNDALE, FLA., Sept. 10—Grape- 
fruit: Seeded is 25 per cent short of last 
year; Seedless same as last year. 


Oranges: Same as last year. Canners 
will have trouble getting supplies unless 
OPA will raise canners’ ceiling. 


FRUITLAND, IDAHO., Sept. 6—Corn: 
Practically the same acreage as last 
year; all our plant can possibly handle 
with the machinery we have. The yield 
so far is above that for the past two or 
three years by from 25 to 50 per cent. 
Very good quality and free from worms. 
We have had a good corn growing year 
and corn is much better than it has been 
for the past few years. In addition to 


(Please turn to page 21) 
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PHILLIPS PACKING CO., Inc. 


CAMBRIDGE - - - MARYLAND 


REMOVER WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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THE BERLIN CHAPMAN 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC FILLER 


feeds the cans automatically as any power filler, but the filling 
device is hand operated. On gallon sizes of peas and whole grain 
corn this machine will approximate the speed of a power filler 
with extreme accuracy. Weight: 243 Ibs. 


HAND FILLER 


The BERLIN CHAPMAN HAND 
FILLER is a genuine Universal can 
filler and is used in over 500 plants 
on a large variety of foods. It is 
adjustable for capacity and size of 
can to 1!2 times in volume. It can 
be built to fit any size can from 
8 ounces to a full gallon. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTs 
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CATERING TO TASTES NEEDFUL 


Many regions have likes and dislikes and they must be regarded—Likewise label service 


for the retailer—By Better Profifts. 


NOTE: Tin Conservation Order M 81 
prohibits the packing of Baked Beans in 
Tin. Better Profits has here used the 
product for illustration purposes only. 


As everyone hoped, here and there we 
find old familiars in canned foods coming 
again into markets bare of them for 
some time. Take canned pork and beans 
and red kidney beans, for instance. Sup- 
plies are not too plentiful as yet, but 
some canners have already increased 
their total sales this year by manufac- 
turing these old standbys. Not many 
are in a position as yet to spare precious 
tomato sauce for use in canning and as 
result, we see a great deal of canned 
pork and beans “New England Style” or 
in “New England Style Sauce.” Prob- 
ably the majority of those canning pork 
and beans today and those eating them 
as well, fail to remember or never knew 
that these so-called “New England Style 
Pork and Beans” were the first on the 
market, that pork and beans packed in 
tomato sauce were a device of a line 
packer to dispose of an excess pack of 
tomato sauce, or, soI am told. Certainly 
it is not necessary in many parts of the 
country to apologize for the sweet sauce 
on Pork and Beans, New England Style, 
but in the great Middle West it does 
seem as if such a pack will be a long time 
in attaining wide popularity. 


The prejudice against such packs does 
exist and must be taken into account to 
a large extent when plans for manufac- 
turing and selling are being laid. On 
this account, as serious as I am in stand- 
ing solidly for a campaign of no misrep- 
resentation of a product on the label, I 
am surprised, to put it mildly, to read 
the legend on one of the labels recently 
reappearing on the market. Bearing a 
grand old name, the label is not preten- 
tious, it makes no attempt to glorify the 
contents, being content to state the con- 
tents and those of the New England 
Style Sauce on the product. The art 
work is satisfactory, the vignette attrac- 
tive in a non descriptive way, but it’s 
not a two-faced label for the convenience 
of super-market operators as it might 
well have been. 


A MISTAKE IN LABELING 


The particular thing about the label 
that does surprise me is the statement, 
not in exactly small type, exactly on the 
face of the label just over the outstand- 
ing BEANS with PORK next to the 
bottom line on the label: “Without to- 
mato sauce.” Now, anyone knows who 
has been putting beans and pork in cans 
for any length of time, as I have pointed 
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out, that Pork and Beans in sweet sauce 
are not popular in many parts of the 
country. The public as a whole are hun- 
gry for pork and beans in tin. Inasmuch 
as pork and beans and tomato sauce were 
not first canned, it is conceivable with- 
out too great a stretch of the imagina- 
tion that under the stress of wartime 
conditions, many housewives would buy 
canned beans and pork without inquiring 
too closely as to the nature of the sauce 
used in preparing them; take them home, 
serve, and rather enjoy the different 
sauce. In every such case a new user 
for the product has been found. 


Now the shopper looks at the label as 
the product is displayed, notes the 
damning legend, “Without Tomato 
Sauce,” remembers just that instant she 
even uses extra tomato catsup on pork 
and beans when the catsup is available 
and lays the can down, passing to the 
next display. There’s usually a reason 
for all things and the processors of this 
new product no doubt had a good reason 
in mind when they decided in favor of 
labeling the product as described. How- 
ever, when the time comes for the manu- 
facture and distribution of pork and 
beans with tomato sauce it will be time 
enough to play up boldly the to be proud 
of legend, WITH TOMATO SAUCE. 
Until then, let’s can all we may of beans 
with pork and in a sweet sauce, but let’s 
not condemn the product in the eyes of 
present lovers of tomato sauce by flaunt- 
ing in their faces that it contains none 
of their favorite condiment. 


WAR-TIME LABELING 


Enough space has been given in this 
article to labeling so that for the space 
given it may as well carry another mes- 
sage or two re: labeling in 1943 and 
hereafter as the war continues. First 
of all, let’s remember the thousands of 
housewives who work all day at desk or 
bench and then have the burden of pre- 
paring dinner. It’s these war workers 
who have been crying to high heaven for 
canned beans and pork. Now that we are 
packing some, let’s help them as we can 
while we are doing it. Let’s tell them 
the portions (average) in the container 
we are using to market our product. 
Let’s furnish a recipe or two, let’s de- 
scribe our sauce in language that will 
whet jaded appetites and cause the 
reader to buy several cans when she 
reads how delicious the sauce is. 

Fairness to the packer whose product 
I am describing dictates I mention he has 
used a portion of the white space on the 
label to describe one of the excellent 
methods for preparing the contents of 
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the can for serving, and illustrated the 
suggestions with two cuts in natural 
colors. This is all right, it’s a big step 
in the: right direction; but I question 
somewhat the wisdom or advisability of 
suggesting a product said to be part Pork 
be placed in a baking dish, or shallow pan, 
and two or three strips of bacon or salt 
pork be placed on top, the whole to be 
heated in the oven until meat is browned. 
In the first place, canned beans and pork 
in the No. 300 Tall can carry a ration 
point value of fifteen blue points. Those 
are almost enough blue points to give up 
for the background of a meal. Salt Pork 
and bacon are both rationed. I wonder 
how many housewives will carry out the 
suggestions given. Instead of the par- 
ticular instructions referred to, why not 
say that if the purchaser has home-made 
catsup on hand the flavor of the product 
may, in the opinion of many, be improved 
by the addition of catsup when served. 
You no doubt know there were canned 
pork and beans on the market, patented 
it’s true, but on the market nevertheless, 
that were said to be cooked in oil or with 
oil. Experiment a little with unrationed 
oils or even rationed fats and see if the 
resultant product will not be enough bet- 
ter when served after browning in the 
oven to pay for the trouble. 

Enough of commenting on the situ- 
ation I have outlined. When you are 
settling on some label for your new 
manufactured product, take care you do 
not make the mistakes I have outlined. 
If you have a family of canned foods or 
a line, or expect to have one, have re- 
course during these times to any device 
in labeling that goes back to World War 
One or even further. Have prepared a 
good, attractive label featuring your 
Brand name, location, weight and so on 
and any other information of a general 
nature you wish to incorporate on your 
label. Then leave a good sized shield in 
the center of your label in place of the 
usual vignette. In this white oval over- 
print the product name of the contents. 
After all, your brand name is the one 
you are anxious to have remain in the 
memories of consumers. Sooner or later 
in a large family of products some one 
or two will become outstanding, and later 
you can set this up under its own label 
and make much of it if you wish. In 
the meantime, you have a good label 
available for a variety of products. 

As this is written, the British Eighth 
Army and the Canadians are advancing 
up the boot of Italy; a four-pronged of- 
fensive is planned in the Pacific, the war 
may or may not be over soon. However, 
one of the largest candy manufacturers 
in the country, as over sold as it is, is 
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i. oking for franchise distributors of a 
¢ mplete line of processed foods in every 
c y of any size in the country. This 
yn wnufacturer is acting as though the 
y ar may be over next week or the week 
ater at the latest. Let it continue a 
y ar or two, let the aggressive sales ef- 
f rts commenced now extend over a like 
p riod and you will see some very firmly 
e trenched distribution. Distribution so 
fi mly entrenched competition will have 
a deuce of a time beating it off. 


The manufacturer may not be in direct 
competition with canned foods, but it is 
in competition for its share of the con- 
sumer dollar to be spent for food. I tell 
you that you must be alive to all com- 
petitive angles in the food field or you 
will be in worse shape after this war 
ends than were the canners after the end 
of the war twenty-four years ago, and it 
was pretty terrible then, take it from 
one who knows! 


In closing, remember you should not 
call attention to some lack in your prod- 
uct. Folks will find it out soon enough. 
Instead, make a virtue out of necessity 
and make sales capital out of what you 
do have in the formula that may interest 
housewives busy in doing what they can 
to win the war most quickly. Careful 
attention to the proper labeling of your 
output will help you a lot in gaining and 
maintaining sales position. And your 
future sales and profits will be- deter- 
mined very largely by how you maintain 
them among the population here at home. 


APPLES TO BE PLACED UNDER 
CONTROLS 


Broad outlines of a program to govern 
the marketing of apples during the 
1943-44 season were announced jointly 
September 15 by the War Food Adminis- 
tration and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 


The program, details of which will be 
announced within the immediate future, 
will involve limitation of shipment of 
apples for fresh market use and price 
ceilings for fresh apples and apple prod- 
ucts. The program is based on the need 
for processed apples to supply military 
and other war requirements and on the 
importance of maintaining prices to con- 
sumers at reasonable levels. 


To prevent undue diversion to fresh 
outlets of apples needed for processing, 
shipments of low grades of apples from 
designated areas will be controlled by 
Food Distribution orders. The com- 
mercial apple crop is estimated to be 92 
million bushels this year, or 28 per cent 
smaller than the 1942 harvest. In view 
of the short crop and the large demand 
for fresh fruit, controls are considered 
necessary to insure the meeting of essen- 
tial requirements for apple products. 


The Office of Price Administration will 
establish maximum prices for apple 
products based upon the following prices 
for apples for processing (delivered at 
the processing plant or the processor’s 


usual assembly point): U. S. No. 1 Can- 
nery Grade, 2% inch and up (and “C” 
grade as established under Washington 
and Oregon State grades) and Class A 
Varieties $3.10 ewt., Class B $2.50 ewt.; 
U. S. No. 2 Cannery Grade, 2% inch 
and up, Class A $1.65 ewt., Class B $1.50 
ewt.; Ciders, Class A $1.00 ewt., Class 
B $1.00 ewt. 

“Class A Varieties” is used to desig- 
nate the following varieties: 

New York—Baldwin, R. I. Greening, 
Northern Spy, Twenty Ounce, North- 
western Greening, Grimes Golden, Stay- 
man, King, and Stark. 


Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Vir- 


ginia, and Virginia — York Imperial, 
Stayman, Golden Delicious, Grimes 
Golden. 


Oregon “and Washington—Golden De- 
licious, Winesap, Spitzenberg, Arkansas 
Black, Newtown, Rome Beauty, Stay- 
man, Ortley, and Jonathan. 


California — Gravenstein, Bellflower, 
Newtown. 

All other States — Golden Delicious, 
Northern Spy, R. I. Greening, Grimes 
Golden and Stayman. 

“Class B Varieties” includes all other 
varieties of apples used for processing. 

Consideration also is being given to 
setting maximum prices on fresh apples 
for processing at the prices listed above. 

The OPA announced that it will esta- 
lish price ceilings for fresh apples which 
will fix a national retail average of ap- 
proximately 9 cents a pound. AG-743 


Specialized Service 
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|| Prevention of Fires 


Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


| 
Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


ROBINS BEAN CUTTER 
(Automatic Feed) 


CRCO 
BEAN PRE-GRADER 


Ayars 9 Pocket Tomato & Bean Filler 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Established 1855 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


Fruits Vegetables « Meats Milk 
Soups Preserves « Pickles Condiments 
e Juices + Butters « Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“I would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. or direct. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 
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Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


When Canners Reach and Pass Government 

Requirements—The Great Demand—That 

No Discount Question—Crops Good and 
Bad—Our Food Situation. 


MARKET—Those canners who 
have reached and passed their 
Government requirements in their 
packs are beginning to consider 
deliveries to the trade. But their 
number is not great, and mainly 
only on such crops as have been 
finished. Thus, with canned peas, 
many buyers wonder why they can- 
not find stocks in Eastern canners’ 
hands, but in view of the fact that 
higher prices are out of the ques- 
tion and there remains, therefore, 
no good reason to withhold, it can 
only be surmised that the canners 
have sold out. Some day “‘the mar- 
ket” will really understand the 
magnitude of the present-day de- 
mand for all sorts of foods, the 
greatest we have ever seen, and 
seemingly unquenchable, and that 
this demand is taking the goods 
away from the canners as fast as 
they can be produced. 

The market has been discussing 
the attempts of some buyers to in- 
duce shipments by offering to take 
the goods at full prices, without 
the ordinary discounts. It is said 
there is no law against this un- 
usual practice, but we doubt that 
it is inducing any worthwhile busi- 
ness. Certainly it is setting a bad 
precedent, and ought not to be en- 
couraged, simply on the basis that 
this war is causing enough up- 
heavals in the methods of business 
without adding one of this kind. 
Yet such procedure is widely prac- 
ticed in many other commercial 
lines, where all discounts are con- 
fined to 1 per cent or 2 per cent in 
10 days, and others sold as net. 
The producer has to take nearly all 
the risks, and always has had to— 
weather, labor troubles, reduced 
outputs, ete., etc., and his profits 
are now so small that it is rather 
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surprising that he did not institute 
that move—net, no discounts. It 
is to the credit of the industry that 
there has been fine co-operation in 
trading, no legitimate traders, 
either buyers or sellers, seeking to 
take advantage of the war troubles. 
Let’s hope that old urge to jump on 
him when he is down has gone 
forever. 


CROPS—Wish we could hope that 
the packs would come out on the 
basis that the Bureau of Agr. 
Economics views the condition of 
crops. You have this elsewhere in 
this issue, and you will note that 
with many exceptions as applying 
to regions or States, the total out- 
look is good. Hope it comes 
through that way. There are spots 
in the country where they have 
been blessed with good weather, 
fine crops, and good, big packs. 
You will see one such, at least, in 
the few Crop Reports this week. 


Francis A. Flood, Assistant to 
War Food Administrator Jones, 
speaking at a meeting in New York 
City on the 15th, said: 


“T’d like to give a summary briefly of 
the food situation as it now exists. When 
the war began, our food and our farming 
situation could hardly have been better 
if we had known war was coming. Our 
reserve surpluses of food supplies weve 
at record levels. Our feed supplies were 
at record levels. We had never ked 
greater reserves of food. . From that 
running start the American farmer 
broke all food production records every 
year for the past six years. ... The 
program for next year calls for a stili 
greater food production for 1944. This, 
mind you, in spite of the farm iaber 
problem, farm machinery difficulties and 
all the other obstacles which always musi 
be expected in time of war. . . . What 
about food consumption? History will 
record—and some of us may blush when 
we read it—that during the last three 
years ... our own civilians here have 
enjoyed the three greatest food consump- 
tion years in our history. . . . Some who 
could always afford unlimited selection 
of unlimited food will eat less now than 
before. But many, many more of our 
people are eating more and better food 
now than they did in peace time. We 
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have always had food rationing—with 
the dollar as the food coupon. .. . Now 
the food coupons are distributed more 
evenly. . . . Our total food supply, now 
larger than ever in its history, is dis- 
tributed more evenly than ever before, 
more nearly equal to all. . We do not 
send a very large percentage of our food 
to our allies, only about 6 per cent of 
our production last year to Britain and 
Russia and the rest. . . . Limited as this 
aid was by the available shipping supply, 
the military picture in Russia and in the 
Mediterranean might not today be so 
bright without it. To keep this up we 
must produce more food next year. This 
can be done. Our real farm goals 4 are 
whatever it takes.’ 


And here is Why! 


“Victorious Allied armies entering 
places formerly occupied by the enemy 
often find civilian populations reduced to 
near starvation because of enemy seizure 
of crops and other foodstuffs. This pre- 
sents another feeding problem for the 
Quartermaster Corps,” says Col. Geotge 
F. Spann, Q. M. C., Commanding Officer 
of the Jersey City Quartermaster Depot, 
Army Service Forces. ‘While adults can 
easily adapt themselves to’ almost any 
foods that are given them, and supplies 
of adult foods follow invasion forces into 
places where severe food shortages are 
known to exist, carefully prepared foods 
of the highest quality must be made 
available and prepared correctly to ‘be 
safely fed to babies and young er 
added Colonel Spann. 


PEANUT ORDER (FDO 78) 
AMENDED. The.WFA has amended 
Food Distribution Order No. 78 to per- 
mit manufacturers of edible peanut prod- 
ucts to use as many peanuts during the 
current month of September as they 
used in September, 1942, in all produéts 
except peanut butter. Manufacturers. of 
peanut butter are permitted to use 140 
per cent of the quantity used in Sep- 
tember, 1942. (583-44). 


Labeling—OPA—3134. 


Regulations which set ceiling prices ‘on 
the basis of standards include 161 cén- 
taining established trade standards,; 5 
using standards previously required ‘by 
Government agencies other than OPA, 
and 27 containing standards used either 
by the trade or required by another 
Government agency. In addition, OPA 
has determined that in 57 regulations, it 
is necessary to continue standards estab- 
lished by OPA because no practicable 
alternative exists for securing effective 
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Among the 57 regulations necessitat- 
ing the use of standards which were 
found to require an express determina- 
tion by the Administrator that no 
practicable alternative exists for secur- 
ing effective price control, are those 
covering beef, veal, lamb and mutton, 
poultry, eggs, canned fruits and vege- 
tables, second-hand machine tools, waste- 
paper, tires and tubes, iron and steel 
scrap, basic refractory products and 
prime grade logs. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Shortened Packs and Excessive Demands 
Cause Market Dislocation—Tomatoes to 
Favored Customers—Mid-West Tomatoes in 
New York Market—Eastern Corn Disap- 
pointing—Can’t Find Any Eastern Peas— 
But Small Fall Pack of Beans—Outlook for 
Canned Fruit Dark—Fish Stocks at Low Ebb 
—Turning to Frozen Foods. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 16, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—While Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports on the 
overall food production program 
for the nation continue favorable, 
there are many sore spots develop- 
ing in the canned foods picture, 
and supply dislocations confront 
distributors in many cases. Pack 
totals have proved disappointing 
on many items in numerous lead- 
ing canning areas. This situation 
is by no means an indictment of 
the canning industry’s war contri- 
bution, but may be considered first 
as a bad crop year, labor shortage 
and an inevitable result of the pro- 
crastination which marked the 
operations of the war food agen- 
cies in developing a program for 
food packers this year, a mistake 
which should not be repeated in 
1944, 


THE OUTLOOK—With normal sea- 
sonal inventory rebuilding badly 
lagging, jobbers are intensifying 
their efforts to wheedle allocations 
and shipments from canners. The 
packers, however, are unable to do 
much for their trade, due to con- 
ditions beyond their control, but it 
is expected that forwardings 
should pick up somewhat in the 
immediate future where allocations 
have been completed. 


TOMATOES—It has been many 
years since the Eastern tomato 
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canner was in “the driver’s seat” 
so completely ‘as at this time. Can- 
ners could sell several cases for 
every case they have available for 
trade distribution, and will have to 
favor their regular customers in 
the allocation of their stocks. Job- 
bers are pinning their hopes on the 
late pack, but meanwhile are pick- 
ing up commitments at Mid-West- 
ern canneries where goods are 
available, and are placing more 
business in California, where the 
canned tomato supply position is 
more favorable. Indicative of this 
trend, Indiana and Ohio tomatoes 
are now making their appearance 
at chain stores in New York, where 
Tri-State standards have long held 
the place of honor. 


cORN—Reports from the Tri- 
States continue extremely bearish, 
and distributors are resigned to 
extremely short deliveries from 
canners in that area. It is now re- 
ported that, far from having a sur- 
plus for the jobbing trade, many 
canners will not make an aggregate 
pack sufficient to meet their Gov- 
ernment quotas. Meanwhile, re- 
ports from the Mid-West on corn 
are more favorable, and Eastern 
jobbers are seeking to secure 
stocks, both by purchase from can- 
ners, and at resale from holders 
who may have some excess stocks 
they are willing to turn over at 
established mark-ups. 


PEAS—Jobbers are busy combing 
the Tri-States in search of stocks 
reportedly held by canners and yet 
unsold, but they are having rela- 
tively little success in their quest 
and are reluctantly coming around 
to the belief that little additional 
peas may be looked for from this 
area. Standards are also extreme- 
ly short in the Mid-West, and buy- 
ers are turning their attention to 
extra standards, which likewise are 
on the short side. 


BEANS—There is a good demand 
for cut green beans at Southern 
canneries, but offerings are virtu- 
ally nil. The late pack, despite the 
ambitious plans of some canners, 
received a blow from adverse 
weather from which it cannot re- 
cover, canners advise, and hence 
the Fall pack will add relatively 
little to the early pack. Reports 
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from the Mid-West note a good 
pack of green beans, but a shorter 
outturn of wax beans. 


SPINACH—Jobbers are looking 
for spinach at California canner- 
ies, with the ceiling prices averag- 
ing $1.54 for fancy 2!4s and $5.38 
for 10s f. o. b. canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—A definite 
shortage of such items as peaches, 
pears, fruit cocktail, and cherries 
is in sight for the coming market- 
ing season, although canners have 
not yet made known their allocs- 
tions to buyers. Many Eastern 
wholesale grocers who have mad> 
the rounds of California fruit can- 
ning points personally, in an effort 
to shake loose additional supplies, 
are returning home with the 
knowledge that, far from having 
insured increased allocations by 
their personal contacts, the overall 
supply position this season will be 
such that expected deliveries will 
fall short of even their most pessi- 
mistic expectations a few months 
back. Some shipments of fruit 
cocktail are reported moving under 
OPA’s recent Order No. 3 under 
MPR 306, permitting canners to 
ship this style fruit under agree- 
ments with buyers in each case to 
adjust the selling price in accord- 
ance with action taken by OPA. 


SALMON—ZJobbers here, with sal- 
mon stocks at the vanishing point, 
are eagerly awaiting receipts of 
new pack in larger volume, as 
packers are now beginning to for- 
ward goods from Seattle. The sub- 
stantial increase in the supply of 
reds this year minimizes the effect 
of the shorter pack of pinks. While 
these two grades normally retail at 
sharp price differentials, the ques- 
tion this year is supply, not price. 


OTHER FISH—Stocks of tuna 
from the new pack are moving 
eastward in slightly better volume, 
and are coming in for an active 
demand from the retail trade... . 
California sardines are also in 
heavy demand from the retail 
trade, and early arrivals from the 
Coast are not remaining long in 
jobbers’ warehouses. . . . reports 
from the Gulf this week indicate 
that shrimp canners are operating 
under difficulties, with a short pack 
in prospect. The shortage of ice 
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is such that many shrimpers are 
unable to leave port, it is reported. 
... Maine sea herring are meeting 
with a good demand as the short- 
age of Eastern sardines continues, 
and packers are having no diffi- 
culty in moving their pack into dis- 
tributing channels as rapidly as 
available. ... Stocks of canned lob- 
ster are definitely on the short side, 
and the same condition applies to 
canned crab. 

FROZEN FOODS—With the canned 
foods supply position unfavorable, 
wholesalers are endeavoring to ex- 
pand their activities in the frozen 
foods field. Thus far, however, 
relatively little enthusiasm is noted 
for dehydrated foods, although 
many jobbers are experimenting 
with this line where packaged 
goods can be obtained for the 
civilian trade. From the standpoint 
of a volume product, however, de- 
‘hydrated foods will continue an 
unknown quantity commercially 
until the conclusion of the war re- 
leases the increasing output of this 
industry for the civilian trades. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crops to Date—Big Pear Crop—Prunes 
Also—Cool Weather Holding Back Tomato 
Crop—Peach Grade Lower—Official As- 
paragus Pack Figures—Canning Green Beans 
—Hope for More Salmon—Better 
On Sardines. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Sept. 16, 1943. 


crRops—The report of the Cali- 
fornia Crop and Livestock Report- 
ing Service covering crop condi- 
tions as of September 1 sets forth 
that fruit and nut crops developed 


under favorable conditions during 
August. Fruit crops so far this 
season have come on early and 
have matured rapidly. Prelimi- 
riary estimates place the apricot 
crop at 82,000 tons, or the smallest 
production since accurate figures 
have been compiled. The canning 
of Katoda figs was in full swing 
the last of August and considerable 
of the dried fruit had already been 
delivered. Production of grapes 
are expected to reach an all-time 
high, prospects being for a crop of 
2,569,000 tons. Olive crop pros- 
pects have improved somewhat and 
59 per cent of a full crop is now ex- 
pected. The harvesting of cling- 
stone peaches was practically at 
an end by September 1, and it was 


_ reported that the inadequate sup- 


ply of cannery labor resulted in 
part of the No. 2 grade fruit not 
being canned. 


PEARS—The report indicates a 
Bartlett pear crop of 249,000 tons, 
which would be the largest ever 
grown in this State. Both quality 
and size have been above the aver- 
age. Some of the crop was lost to 
growers but such amounts have 
been reduced somewhat by distill- 
ers making use of culls for the 
manufacture of fruit spirits. 

Some of the crop of 68,000 tons 
of plums was lost, but here, too, 
distillers used part of the surplus 
tonnage. 

The California prune crop is 
placed at 191,000 tons, heaviest in 
the past three years, and harvest 
was well advanced by September 1, 
the fruit having ripened earlier 
than usual. 


TOMATOES—The tomato season 
is proving a backward one and 


canners express the opinion that 
the peak of the season will come 
about two weeks later than usual. 
This is the reverse of the condition 
that prevailed earlier with decidu- 
ous fruits. Cool weather is pre- 
vailing in the San Francisco Bay 
region, where most of the canning 
tomatoes are produced, although 
September is supposed to be the 
warmest month of the year. A sur- 
vey of leading producing districts 
indicates that vines are in good 
condition and are well filled with 
fruit. Quite a pack of puree in 
five-gallon cans is planned and 
packers are trying to get a ceiling 
price on this item, it being new to 
many of them. 


PEACHES—The cling peach can- 
ning season is virtually at an end 
and some canners are commencing 
to revise their pack estimates up- 
ward. They say that there was 
quite a flurry at the very last, with 
everything offered going into cans. 
One canner who finds himself with 
about 60,000 cases of peaches to 
deliver to the civilian trade, says 
that 30,000 cases of these run to 
second, pie and water grades. 
Others have about the same story 
to tell so it would seem that the 
general public will not be able to 
get a great deal of choice. 


ASPARAGUS—The Asparagus Ad- 
visory Board, operating under the 
authority of the Director of Agri- 
culture, State of California, has 
released the final audited pack fig- 
ures on the asparagus pack for the 
1943 season. The total of 2,070,- 
760 cases is fairly evenly divided ~ 
between All-Green and White, 
there being 1,009,674 cases of the 
former and 1,061,086 cases of the 
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Among the 57 regulations necessitat- 
ing the use of standards which were 
found to require an express determina- 
tion by the Administrator that no 
practicable alternative exists for secur- 
ing effective price control, are those 
covering beef, veal, lamb and mutton, 
poultry, eggs, canned fruits and vege- 
tables, second-hand machine tools, waste- 
paper, tires and tubes, iron and steel 
scrap, basic refractory products and 
prime grade logs. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Shortened Packs and Excessive Demands 
Cause Market Dislocation—Tomatoes to 
Favored Customers—Mid-West Tomatoes in 
New York Market—Eastern Corn Disap- 
pointing—Can’t Find Any Eastern Peas— 
But Small Fall Pack of Beans—Outlook for 
Canned Fruit Dark—Fish Stocks at Low Ebb 
—Turning to Frozen Foods. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 16, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—While Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports on the 
overall food production program 
for the nation continue favorable, 
there are many sore spots develop- 
ing in the canned foods picture, 
and supply dislocations confront 
distributors in many cases. Pack 
totals have proved disappointing 
on many items in numerous lead- 
ing canning areas. This situation 
is by no means an indictment of 
the canning industry’s war contri- 
bution, but may be considered first 
as a bad crop year, labor shortage 
and an inevitable result of the pro- 
crastination which marked the 
operations of the war food agen- 
cies in developing a program for 
food packers this year, a mistake 
which should not be repeated in 
1944, 


THE OUTLOOK—With normal sea- 
sonal inventory rebuilding badly 
lagging, jobbers are intensifying 
their efforts to wheedle allocations 
and shipments from canners. The 
packers, however, are unable to do 
much for their trade, due to con- 
ditions beyond their control, but it 
is expected that forwardings 
should pick up somewhat in the 
immediate future where allocations 
have been completed. 


TOMATOES—It has been many 
years since the Eastern tomato 


canner was in “the driver’s seat” 
so completely as at this time. Can- 
ners could sell several cases for 
every case they have available for 
trade distribution, and will have to 
favor their regular customers in 
the allocation of their stocks. Job- 
bers are pinning their hopes on the 
late pack, but meanwhile are pick- 
ing up commitments at Mid-West- 
ern canneries where goods are 
available, and are placing more 
business in California, where the 
canned tomato supply position is 
more favorable. Indicative of this 
trend, Indiana and Chio tomatoes 
are now making their appearance 
at chain stores in New York, where 
Tri-State standards have long held 
the place of honor. 


coRN—Reports from the Tri- 
States continue extremely bearish, 
and distributors are resigned to 
extremely short deliveries from 
canners in that area. It is now re- 
ported that, far from having a sur- 
plus for the jobbing trade, many 
canners will not make an aggregate 
pack sufficient to meet their Gov- 
ernment quotas. Meanwhile, re- 
ports from the Mid-West on corn 
are more favorable, and Eastern 
jobbers are seeking to secure 
stocks, both by purchase from can- 
ners, and at resale from holders 
who may have some excess stocks 
they are willing to turn over at 
established mark-ups. 


PEAS—Jobbers are busy combing 
the Tri-States in search of stocks 
reportedly held by canners and yet 
unsold, but they are having rela- 
tively little success in their quest 
and are reluctantly coming around 
to the belief that little additional 
peas may be looked for from this 
area. Standards are also extreme- 
ly short in the Mid-West, and buy- 
ers are turning their attention to 
extra standards, which likewise are 
on the short side. 


BEANS—There is a good demand 
for cut green beans at Southern 
canneries, but offerings are virtu- 
ally nil. The late pack, despite the 
ambitious plans of some canners, 
received a blow from adverse 
weather from which it cannot re- 
cover, canners advise, and hence 
the Fall pack will add relatively 
little to the early pack. Reports 
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from the Mid-West note a good 
pack of green beans, but a shorter 
outturn of wax beans. 


SPINACH—Jobbers are looking 
for spinach at California canner- 
ies, with the ceiling prices averag- 
ing $1.54 for fancy 2!5s and $5.38 
for 10s f. o. b. canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—A definite 
shortage of such items as peaches, 
pears, fruit cocktail, and cherries 
is in sight for the coming marke'- 
ing season, although canners have 
not yet made known their alloc.- 
tions to buyers. Many Eastern 
wholesale grocers who have mad: 
the rounds of California fruit can- 
ning points personally, in an effort 
to shake loose additional supplies, 
are returning home with the 
knowledge that, far from having 
insured increased allocations by 
their personal contacts, the overall 
supply position this season will be 
such that expected deliveries will 
fall short of even their most pessi- 
mistic expectations a few months 
back. Some shipments of fruit 
cocktail are reported moving under 
OPA’s recent Order No. 3 under 
MPR 306, permitting canners to 
ship this style fruit under agree- 
ments with buyers in each case to 
adjust the selling price in accord- 
ance with action taken by OPA. 


SALMON—ZJobbers here, with sal- 
mon stocks at the vanishing point, 
are eagerly awaiting receipts of 
new pack in larger volume, as 
packers are now beginning to for- 
ward goods from Seattle. The sub- 
stantial increase in the supply of 
reds this year minimizes the effect 
of the shorter pack of pinks. While 
these two grades normally retail at 
sharp price differentials, the ques- 
tion this year is supply, not price. 


OTHER FISH—Stocks of tuna 
from the new pack are moving 
eastward in slightly better volume, 
and are coming in for an active 
demand from the retail trade... . 
California sardines are also in 
heavy demand from the retail 
trade, and early arrivals from the 
Coast are not remaining long in 
jobbers’ warehouses. . . . reports 
from the Gulf this week indicate 
that shrimp canners are operating 
under difficulties, with a short pack 
in prospect. The shortage of ice 
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such that many shrimpers are 

able to leave port, it is reported. 

. Maine sea herring are meeting 

‘th a good demand as the short- 

» of Eastern sardines continues, 

d packers are having no diffi- 

ity in moving their pack into dis- 

vbuting channels as rapidly as 

ailable. ... Stocks of canned lob- 
«or are definitely on the short side, 
aid the same condition applies to 
canned crab. 

"ROZEN FOODS—With the canned 
foods supply position unfavorable, 
wholesalers are endeavoring to ex- 
pand their activities in the frozen 
foods field. Thus far, however, 
relatively little enthusiasm is noted 
for dehydrated foods, although 
many jobbers are experimenting 
with this line where packaged 


goods can be obtained for the . 


civilian trade. From the standpoint 
of a volume product, however, de- 
hydrated foods will continue an 
unknown quantity commercially 
until the conclusion of the war re- 
leases the increasing output of this 
industry for the civilian trades. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crops to Date—Big Pear Crop—Prunes 
Also—Cool Weather Holding Back Tomato 
Crop—Peach Grade Lower—Official As- 
paragus Pack Figures—Canning Green Beans 
—Hope for More Salmon—Better 
On Sardines. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Sept. 16, 1943. 


CROPS—The report of the Cali- 
fornia Crop and Livestock Report- 
ing Service covering crop condi- 
tions as of September 1 sets forth 


‘oat fruit and nut crops developed 


2,569,000 tons. 


under favorable conditions during 
August. Fruit crops so far this 
season have come on early and 
have matured rapidly. Prelimi- 
nary estimates place the apricot 
crop at 82,000 tons, or the smallest 
production since accurate figures 
have been compiled. The canning 
of Katoda figs was in full swing 
the last of August and considerable 
of the dried fruit had already been 
delivered. Production of grapes 
are expected to reach an all-time 
high, prospects being for a crop of 
Olive crop pros- 
pects have improved somewhat and 
59 per cent of a full crop is now ex- 
pected. The harvesting of cling- 
stone peaches was practically at 
an end by September 1, and it was 
reported that the inadequate sup- 
ply of cannery labor resulted in 
part of the No. 2 grade fruit not 
being canned. 


PEARS—The report indicates a 
Bartlett pear crop of 249,000 tons, 
which would be the largest ever 
grown in this State. Both quality 
and size have been above the aver- 
age. Some of the crop was lost to 
growers but such amounts have 
been reduced somewhat by distill- 
ers making use of culls for the 
manufacture of fruit spirits. 

Some of the crop of 68,000 tons 
of plums was lost, but here, too, 
distillers used part of the surplus 
tonnage. 

The California prune crop is 
placed at 191,000 tons, heaviest in 
the past three years, and harvest 
was well advanced by September 1, 
the fruit having ripened earlier 
than usual. 


TOMATOES—The tomato season 
is proving a backward one and 


canners express the opinion that 
the peak of the season will come 
about two weeks later than usual. 
This is the reverse of the condition 
that prevailed earlier with decidu- 
ous fruits. Cool weather is pre- 
vailing in the San Francisco Bay 
region, where most of the canning 
tomatoes are produced, although 
September is supposed to be the 
warmest month of the year. A sur- 
vey of leading producing districts 
indicates that vines are in good 
condition and are well filled with 
fruit. Quite a pack of puree in 
five-gallon cans is planned and 
packers are trying to get a ceiling 
price on this item, it being new to 
many of them. 


PEACHES—The cling peach can- 
ning season is virtually at an end 
and some canners are commencing 
to revise their pack estimates up- 
ward. They say that there was 
quite a flurry at the very last, with 
everything offered going into cans. 
One canner who finds himself with 
about 60,000 cases of peaches to 
deliver to the civilian trade, says 
that 30,000 cases of these run to 
second, pie and water grades. 
Others have about the same story 
to tell so it would seem that the 
general public will not be able to 
get a great deal of choice. 


ASPARAGUS—The Asparagus Ad- 
visory Board, operating under the 
authority of the Director of Agri- 
culture, State of California, has 
released the final audited pack fig- 
ures on the asparagus pack for the 
1943 season. The total of 2,070,- 
760 cases is fairly evenly divided 
between All-Green and White, 
there being 1,009,674 cases of the 
former and 1,061,086 cases of the 
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latter. Most. canners have sold 
their packs, while a few have made 
allottients covering most the 
pack and expect to have some small 
amounts to distribute later. There 
is the possibility, of course, that 
the 6 per cent ordered set aside for 
Government purchase may be re- 
leased later. for civilian use. 


GREEN BEANS—The canning of 
string beans in California is mov- 
ing along in good shape, moderate 
temperatures having prevented the 
crop from maturing too rapidly. 
Some canners will have larger 
packs than were anticipated, but 
this will simply’ mean that deliver- 
ies to regular customers will be 
more in keeping with orders. 


_SUGAR—The California National 
Sugar Program Committee has an- 
nounced the formation of a State 
committee to expedite enactment 
of a sugar beet program by the 
War. Food Administration. Plans 
for the current season were so late 
in making an appearance that the 
crop was 100,000 acres short of 
that of the previous year. Members 
of the committee ask that next 
year’s program be announced by 
October 1 of this year. The short 
crop of sugar beets not only results 
in a shortage of sugar but also of 
livestock feed. 


“SALMON—Progress of the canned 
salmon pack on the Pacific Coast is 
being watched with much interest 
by the distributing trade, and as it 
mounts hopes mount that the 
civilian trade will be able to get 
more than seemed likely a short 
time ago. The Alaskan pack total 
reached 5,134,849 cases on August 
28, with packing still going on in 
some districts. This is more than 
the total pack for the full season 
last year. The Puget Sound pack 
to’ September 4 reached 86,100 
cases, while that of British Colum- 
bia mounted to 822,522 cases. 


SARDINES—The California sar- 
dine pack, with the open season on 
in two districts, amounted to 269,- 
468 cases.on August 28. This com- 
pares with 175,184 cases to a cor- 
responding. date last year. A 
shortage of labor is reported in the 
San Francisco district. The Brit- 
ish Columbia pack reached 57,218 
cases on September 4, or more than 
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three times that of last year to a 
corresponding date. Federal pur- 
chases have been quite heavy of 
late of California pack, with 1-lb. 
ovals priced at $3.66 for natural 
pack and up to $4.68 for pack in 
tomato sauce. California mack- 
erel in 1-lb. talls sold for $5.10 a 
case. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


FIRE—The plant of the Victory To- 
mato Canning Co., Wilmington, Calif., 
was destroyed by fire recently with a 
loss estimated at $20,000. 


WILLIAM J. CECIL—Governor Earl 
Warren of California has reappointed 
William J. Cecil as director of the State 
Department of Agriculture. 


ARTHUR A. SMITH has been elected first 
vice-president of the California and 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, 
Ltd. He has been vice president in 
charge of sales for several years and 
will continue to direct sales activities in 
addition to assuming the duties of the 
new position. 


THE F. E. BOOTH COMPANY, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., reports a net profit of $18,- 
725 for August as compared with $11,396 
for the month last year. Sales for the 
month amounted to $290,893, against 
$267,638 a year ago. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA recently 
brought out a circular by Prof. John H. 
MacGillivray on “Picking the Canning 
Tomato Crop.” This offers suggestions 
for the training of picking crews and the 
grading of tomatoes to meet State stand- 
ards. The suggestions are intended to 
help growers get more tomatoes per 
picking and to cut down labor costs. 


CAPTAIN MARIO CARACAUSA is again 
with the Anaheim Canning Company of 
Anaheim, California. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production Ahead of Last Season— 
FDA Wants Canned Ground Fish. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Sept. 17, 1943. 


PRODUCTION—Production of 
shrimp continues good and the 
factories have been able to operate 
four and five days a week which 
has enabled them to turn out a very 
good pack so far this season. 

The plants in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Texas and Georgia 
operating under the Seafood In- 
spection Service of the U. 8S. Food 
and Drug Administration reported 
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that 32,784 cases of shrimp wer< 
canned the week ending September 
4, 1943, which brought the paci: 
for the season to 139,386 cases or 
34,825 more cases than were 
canned during the same period last 
year, and 19,237 more cases than 
were canned in the same period the 
season 1941-42. 


There were 67,273 barrels of 
shrimp produced in _ Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Texas in 
the month of. August, 1943, of 
which amount 35,619 barrels went 
to the canneries and 31,654 to the 
raw dealers. 

In the month of August, 1942, 
35,783 barrels of shrimp were pro- 
duced in the Gulf States, of which 
amount 23,853 barrels went to the 
canneries and 11,930 to the raw 
dealers. 


The size of the shrimp has im- 
proved, but not many large shrimp 
are available yet. 


CANNED GROUND FISH—I have 
heard of pork sausage, beef saus- 
age, liver sausage, balona, weiners, 
etc., but the announcement of the 
FDA asking for offerings of 
canned ground fish is the first I 
ever heard of fish sausage. 


The announcement that 
FDA understands that substantial 
quantities of edible fish suitable 
for use in canning as ground fish 
are being returned to the water, 
especially in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf areas. 

FDA does not specify the names 
of the edible fish it refers to and 
most likely it is the garr, cavalla 
and shark fish, because mullet, 
which is our most popular and 
staple cheap fish, is too high in 
price to can in competition with 
other varieties of cheap fish in 
other sections. The fishermen in 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana receive from $140.00 to 
$160.00 per ton for mullet in the 
rough—heads on, not drawn nor 
scaled, and even at $100.00 per ton, 
it is doubtful if this price would be 
low enough to use the mullet for 
canned ground fish. 

Offers of canned ground fish 
may be submitted on Form SCP- 
1524 to the Special Commodities 
Branch, Food Distribution Admin- 
istration, Washington-25, D. C., ai 
any time prior to December 1, 
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1943, in an original and four com- 
pletely executed copies. 

further details with respect to 
ths program of purchase may be 
obtained by communicating with 
Cc. L. Moore of the Washington 
Ofiice whose telephone number is 
Republic 4142, extension 3559 or 
0.C.F. Area Coordinators. 

Let us hope that the canning in- 
dustry of the Gulf will be able to 
work out a ground fish pack in this 
section and thus utilize the un- 
marketable fish which is now going 
to waste. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 12) 


the increase in yield we are getting more 
cases per ton than we have in the past. 


HOOPESTON, ILL., Sept. 15—Corn: Com- 
pleted pack September 9 with two-thirds 
of last year’s total. Reduced acreage 
due to adverse weather during planting, 
and lower yields than last year. Quality 
fine; less corn borer damage _ than 
expected. 

Tomatoes: Need four weeks of good 
tomato weather to equal last year’s pack. 
Plenty of green fruit in the fields if we 
get sunshine. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 13—Packs 
and Crops—The cool weather the past 
week, and the rain today, is further re- 
tarding the ripening of tomatoes. How- 
ever, most plants in the State are now 
running steady, five or six days a week, 
but very little overtime, except in the 
South, where they are now in their peak. 

Labor shortage is developing in most 
areas, and some plants are compelled to 
pack most of the tonnage in products 


rather than canned tomatoes, due to a 
shortage of peelers. After it is all said 
and done, we believe that canned toma- 


toes are still the backlog and mainstay 
of the tomato industry, and we would 
urge all ecanners to can every tomato 
possible, 

Our own estimate is that if we should 
imvcdiately have warm and dry weather 
anc if this would continue to October 10, 
the .verage yield might be 4 to 4% tons 
pe re, as compared to 5.6 tons in 1942. 

'” every canner in the State would be 
pornutted to get all the tonnage from 
hi own contracted acreage, the pack 


‘70 per cent normal. 


would be more equally distributed, it 
might be larger, there would be less con- 
fusion, and a greater contribution would 
be made toward the war effort. This is 
being forestalled by some packers and 
individual buying stations raising the 
price and transporting the tonnage to 
distant points. 


The present weather is ideal for corn, 
and most all plants are taxed to capacity 
to handle the heavy receipts. Our esti- 
mate is that the total pack should not be 
much less than last year. Bantam corn 
is completed, and canners are now on 
the white varieties. Plants in the Shelby- 
ville area will be finishing their pack 
very shortly. 


WINCHESTER, IND., Sept. 15—Tomatoes: 
85 per cent of 1942 acreage. Prospect 
good for equal of last year’s pack, if no 
freeze before October 12. 


BARDWELL, KY., Sept. 15—Tomatoes: 
40 per cent of 1942. 


CODORUS, PA., Sept. 15—Beans: About 
Weather too dry. 
Tomatoes: About 75 per cent normal on 
account of dry weather. 


MIDWAY, TENN., Sept. 13—Tomatoes: 


Crop very short. Dry weather all 
through transplanting, tending and 
gathering. Farmers failed on their 


plants because of dry weather, and the 
dry weather caused the bloom to drop off. 


LANCASTER, VA., Sept. 13—Tomatoes: 
Season about over. 150 per cent acreage 
as compared to 1942; yield poor, 4% to 
5 tons per acre; fruit small but with 
some exceptions firm, except in extreme 
hot weeks. Plants were inferior from 
the South. Labor shortage has been our 
big: problem. 


MODERN MARKETING CITED 


Modern Marketing Service, Ine., a 
purchasing organization with head- 
quarters in Chicago, and a group of 
wholesale grocery firms for which it buys 
Red and White private brand foodstuffs 
and allied commodities, have been ordered 
by the Federal Trade Commission to 
cease and desist from violation of the 
brokerage section of the Robinson- 


Patman Act. 

The order also is directed against Red 
and White Corporation, Buffalo, which 
controls Modern Marketing Service, Inc., 
and against a group of manufacturers or 
processors of grocery merchandise who 
sell to the buyer respondents. 


Seller respondents named in the order 
are The Diamond Match Co., New York; 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago; The Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago; Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis; Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co., New Orleans; Standard Rice Co., 
Inc., Houston, and The Procter and 
Gamble Distributing Co., Cincinnati. 
These sellers are fairly typical and rep- 
resentative of a large class of manufac- 
turers or processors engaged in selling to 
the buyer respondents and who are too 
numerous to be joined in the present 
proceeding. 

Buyer respondents named in the order 
are S. M. Flickinger Co., Inc., Buffalo; 
Julliard Cockcroft Corp., Watsonville, 
Calif.; Laurans Brothers, Inc., New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; West Coast Grocery Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; H. O. Wooten Grocery 
Co., Abilene, Tex., and Nash-Finch Co., 
Minneapolis. These respondents are 
representative members of a large group 
of wholesale grocery concerns which 
jointly own Red and White Corporation 
through ownership of all of its capital 
stock. 

The Commission finds that, in viola- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act, the 
seller respondents have paid unlawful 
brokerage fees to Modern Marketing 
Service, Inc., upon the purchases of the 
buyer respondents, and that Modern 
Marketing Service, Inc., Red and White 
Corporation, and the buyer respondents 
have accepted such fees. 


GENEVA STATION TO DISPOSE 
OF JERSEY HERD 


Jersey breeders in New York State 
have been given the opportunity to file 
bids on the herd of 47 purebred Jerseys, 
consisting of 24 cows, 20 heifers, 2 bulls, 
and 1 bull calf, owned by the Experiment 
Station at Geneva. The herd is to be 
disposed of as a unit on September 24 
in accordance with a reorganization plan 
whereby all dairy research will be cen- 
tered at the College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca and the program at the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva will be developed 
along the lines of horticultural research 
and related fields. 

The sale of the Station herd brings to 
a close a period of sixty years of dairy 
investigations at Geneva. 

Dairy sanitation studies made at the. 
Station are the basis for much of the 
present-day procedure on dairy farms 
and in milk plants, particularly with 
regard to maintaining the sanitary 
standards for market milk and cream 
and technics, developed at the Station, 
are now used throughout the world. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


w Westminster, Md 
HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 
KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 


“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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Dollars and cents ceilings at the canner level as established 
by the Office of Price Administration in respective regulations 
as stated. All prices are maximum, per dozen cans, f.o.b. 
cannery, unless otherwise specified, subject to customary dis- 
counts and differentials to purchasers of different classes. 


CANNED CORN 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


RegionI Region II Region III Region IV 


Whole Grain, all varieties 


1.36 1.31 1.385 1.29 
L2Z-OUNCE VACUUM 1.31 1.26 1.335 1.24 
No. 10 6.80 6.55 6.90 6.45 

1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 
12-ounce v 1.21 1.16 1.285 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
12-ounce 1.11 1.06 1.185 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

Cream Style, except Ever Gr. and Narrow Gr. 

Fancy (A) No. 2 1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 
12-OUNCE VACUUM ........cccscrceesesseeeee 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 

1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
LZ-OUNCE VACUUM 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 -99 
12-ounce v 1.01 -96 1.035 94 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 

Cream Style, Evergreen and Narrow Grain 

Fancy (A) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
12-ounce 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

Ex. Std. (B) No. 2 1.11 1.06 1.185 1.04 
12-ounce vacuum 1.06 1.01 1.085 -99 
No. 10 5.55 5.30 5.65 5.20 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 -99 
12-ounce v 1.01 -96 1.035 -94 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 


Substandards: 2’s, 10c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum prices for 
standard grade. 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire. 


Region II—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Kentucky and Tennessee, and that portion of Idaho not included in 
Region III. 


Region III—Washington, Oregon, California and Southwestern Idaho 
(Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties). 


Region IV—AlIl States not included in Regions I, II, and III. 


CANNED TOMATOES 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1948) 


Region I Region II RegionIII Region IV Region V 
1.30 1.225 1.25 1.275 
1.75 1.675 1.70 1.725 
6.20 5.85 5.95 6.05 
1.10 1.025 1.05 1.075 
1.475 1.40 1.425 1.45 
5.25 4.90 5.00 5.10 
1.00 -925 -95 
1.35 1.275 1.30 1.325 
4.75 4.40 4.50 4.60 


Substandards: 2’s, 10c ; 214’s, 174%4c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum 
prices for standard grade. 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York and Northern Pennsylvania (all of the State of 
Pennsylvania not included in Region II). 

Region II—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Southern Pennsylvania 
(Bucks, Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, 
Cumberland, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and Somerset Counties). 

Region III—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Region IV—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Nevada. 


Region V—Oregon, Washington and California. 
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CANNED FOODS CEILING PRICES 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
(MPR 306, Amendment 2, 3-6-43) 


Florida Texas West Cosst 
Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural.......... 1.074% 1.12% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 1.22% 
No. 8 cyl 2.45 2.55 2.45 2.65 2.70 2.80 
No. 10 4.85 5.00 4.85 6.00 5.45 5.60 
Standard (C) No. 2, Natural... 1.02% 1.07% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 
No. 3 cyl 2.85 2.45 2.85 2.45 2.60 2.70 
No. 10 4.65 4.80 4.65 4.80 5.25 5.40 
Sub-standard No. 2, Natural... .97% 1.02% -974%4 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 
No. 3 cyl 2.25 2.35 2.25 2.35 2.50 2.60 
No. 10 4.45 4.60 4.45 4.60 5.05 5.20 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened... 1.10 1.15 1.10. 1.15 1.20 1.25 
No. 8 cyl 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.75 2.85 
No. 10 5.00 5.15 5.00 5.15 5.60 5.75 
Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.15 = =1.20 
No. 8 cyl 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.65 2.75 
No. 10 4.80 4.95 4.80 4.95 5.40 65.55 
Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.10 
No. 8 cyl 2.80 2.40 2.30 2.40 2.55 2.65 
No. 10 4.60 4.75 4.60 4.75 5.20 5.85 
CANNED FISH 
OYSTERS (MPR 328, Amendment 1, 3-23-48) 
East South West Coast 
Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt, Other 
No. 2, 14 oz 
SALMON (MPR 265, Amendment 2, 7-18-48) 
llb Y%lb 1lb. W%lb. Mlb. |b 
Per Case Tall Flat Flat Flat Oval Flat Oval Flat 
C.R. C.R. C.R.  C.R. 
Pink. ..... 8.00 5.60 3.90 
Puget Sound 
COLUMBIA RIVER 
Chinook, Fancy.. 19.00 20.60 13.00 16.00 6.60 
17.60 10.00 5.20 
Standard J 14.00 8.00 4.30 
Unclassified .... 10.00 11.00 
Silverside . 14.00 8.00 5.20 
Steelheads 17.60 10.00 5.20 
SARDINES (MPR 184, 7-23-42) 
East Central West Coast 
(Per case f.o.b. Portland, Me.) Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
Oil, Mustard, Keyless, 
100 cans 407 = 
\% Tomato Sauce, Keyless, 
Oil, Mustard Key, 100 cans 4.82 5.22 
Tomato Sauce, Key, 100 cans 4.87 5.27 
% Oil, Mustard, Key, Carton, . 
\% Tomato Sauce, Key, Carton, 
Mustard, Keyless, 48 cans... 4.07 4.47 
SHRIMP (MPR 811, 2-2-43) 
East South West Coas’ 
Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dr: 
No. 1 Brol 2.45 2.55 


Veined Shrimp add 60c per doz. above prices. 
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‘MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


a Region I Region II Region III Region IV 
Vo tety No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 
Sieve Size Grade No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can 
Alaska No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.15 1.525 7.65 1.55 7.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.40 7.00 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 : 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.45 7.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.30 6.50 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.35: 6.75 
B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.20 6.00 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 ' 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.10 5.50 
Alaska No. 4 and up Aor Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Sweet No.1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 1.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 2 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 3 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.275 6.40 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 ; 1.125 5.65 
Sweet No. 4 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.325 6.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Sweet No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 6.15 
Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 - 1.175 5.90 ~ 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Prince of Ungraded A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15- 
Wales & B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
Laxton C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 


Note—Substandard prices: 2s or 303 Glass Jars, 10c; 10’s, 50c, per dozen less than maximum prices for standard grade. 

Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Region II: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Region III: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

Region IV: Oregon, Washington, California. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V Region VI 
Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Pole Beans 
Sieve Size Grade No. 2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No.2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
Whole, Regular (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 1 A or Fancy 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.80 2.425 9.00 1.675 2.250 8.35 1.725 2.325 8.60 1.70 2.300 8.50 1.80 2.425 9.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.55 2.100 7.75 .1.70 2.300 8.50 1.575 2.125 7.85 1.625 2.200 8.10 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.70 2.300 8.50 
C or Std. 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.35 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.50 2.025 17.50 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.575 2.126 7.85 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.65 2.225 8.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 17.10 1.475 2.000 7.35 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.55 2.100 7.75 
C or Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.55 2.100 17.75 
. B or Ex. Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.385 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.380 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 -5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 6.60 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 65.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.8256 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.26 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 6.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 56.50. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.156 1.550 65.76 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Us> (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
S A or Fancy 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.385 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 17.50 
C or Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.385 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
A or Fancy 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 7.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
A or Fancy 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.7256 635 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
end up A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 - 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 6.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 6.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.85 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 
led A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.675 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 5.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 65.85 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 


tegion I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

Region II—New York. 

Region III—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
aa, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky. 

Region IV—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

—— V—Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada and all of Idaho except Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and 
ee Counties, 

Region VI—Washington, Oregon, California and Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties in Idaho. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 


tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt: 


and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—One Continuous Current Generator C. L. C. 25, 
Form B, Speed 750, Volts 125, Full Load 125. This Generator 
in very good mechanical shape. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman 6-hole Juice Filler; Kiefer 
Rotary Gear Visco Filler, good for gallons and No. 10 tins; 
Sterling Model 1D Dicers, for %’" and %” cubes; Ermold & 
World Jar & Bottle Labelers; Burt Can Labelers; Case Sealing 
Units; Copper Jacketed Kettles, 50 gal. & 150 gal.; Aluminum 
Jacketed Kettle, 100 gal.; Nickel Jacketed Kettle, 100 gal.; 
Stainless Steel Storage Tanks, 750 & 1000 gal. What have you 
for sale? Machinery & Equipment Corp., 59 E. 4th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 4350, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—Ayars Beet Splitter. Give price and condition. 
Kuhn Cannery, Pattonsburg, Mo. 


WANTED—One Mount Gilead Hydraulic Cider Press com- 
plete with Hammer Mill. Prefer Number 6-C or 8-C. Must be 
in A No. 1 condition and complete. Adv. 4362, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—800 pounds Red Cored Chantenay Carrot Sced, 
70% germination test at $3.50 per pound. Adv. 4361, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—East Central Illinois canning location for corn 
and tomatoes, plenty of acreage available another year, private 
water well, brick smoke stack, two 150 HP H.R.T. Boilers, Rex 
Stacker and other miscellaneous corn machinery on premises; 
one frame and one brick building, approximately 15,000 square 
feet floor space; priced to sell. Adv. 4360, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Boiled Cider, Filtered or Unfiltered; Honey; 
Damson Plums—Fresh, in carlots; Pickles, or any sizes in Salt 
Stock; also Frozen Fruits, Berries or Vegetables, in any size 
container for manufacturing trade or frozen food distributors; 
also other canned foods in carlots, any items in Fruits or Vege- 
tables, any sizes. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Brokers, Distributors or Investors looking for an opportunity: 
Two men with many years executive and practical food indus- 
tries experience require additional capital to start large freezing 
and canning plant in district that can produce unlimited acre- 
age; peas, corn, spinach, lima beans, string beans, and many 
other vegetables. Now producing cherries, peaches, apricots 
and some berries. Growers want to increase planted acreage. 
Exceptional opportunity. Adv. 4859, The Canning Trade. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Stainless Steel Juice Extractor; 
American Vegetable Slicer; Peerless 10-valve Syruper; Food 
Machinery Corp. Tomato Filler; Gaddie Spinach Washer; Roy 
Nelson Tomato Scalder; Invincible and Peerless Corn Huskers; 
Model G Tuc Corn Cutters for Whole Kernel Corn; No. 5 
Sprague Corn Cutter for Cream Style Corn; 200 feet 15” Roller 
Case Conveyor. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., 
Buffalo (14), N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed Scales and Crushers, no 
priority needed. Also new Motor Truck Scales, Vibrating 
Sereens and Crushers. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 


Dept. CT, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food plint 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of fruit packing. Permanent position, excellent salavy. 
State age, draft status, experience in detail first letter. Av‘v. 
4348, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Maintenance Foreman, with detailed experie’'ce 
on fruit canning equipment. Eastern food manufacturer off< rs 
permanent position with wonderful salary opportunities. ‘n 
first letter give age, list of previous employers, draft stat™s. 
Adv. 4849, The Canning Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


OKAY FOR SOUND 


“Set’s go to a restaurant where they have music.” 
“ft thought you didn’t like music when you dine?” 
“Ordinarily I don’t, but tonight I feel like eating celery.” 


A storekeeper had his stock insured against fire and the same 
day his shop and all his merchandise was burned up in a fire. 

This seemed suspicious to the insurance company, but noth- 
ing could be proved. 

However, the president of the company, to relieve his mind, 
wrote the storekeeper the following letter: 

“Dear Sir: You took out an insurance policy at 11 A. M. and 


your store did not catch fire until 4.30 P. M. Will you kindly 
explain the delay?” 


Mrs. Jones: Whenever I’m in the dumps I get myself a new 
hat. 
Mrs. Smith: I was wondering where you got them. 


A man went to Canada and took a high-priced wolfhound with 
him in order to get rich by catching wolves, on which a high 
bounty was being paid. A wolf was seen, and the hound went 
after him. 

The owner of the dog and his party followed for some miles 
without sight of either wolf or hound. 

Finally they came upon a man chopping wood. 

“Did you see a wolf and a dog pass here?” the owner asked. 

“Yes, they just went by.” 

“How was the race?” 

“Pretty hot. But the dog was a little ahead.” 


Two businessmen—one who was always bragging about his 
excellent eyesight and the other who complimented himself on 
his sharp sense of hearing—were conversing on a passenger 
transport. 

As they passed over a small village at an altitude of 5,000 
feet, the first said to the other: “Do you see that fly walking 
on the roof of that barn down there?” 

“T can’t say that I do,” replied the other. 


“But I can hear 
the shingles rattle as he walks along!” 


“Lovely statue over there. 
“Oh, it belongs to the city.” 
“No, no. I mean what is it of?” 
“Granite, I guess.” 
“Sut what does it represent?” 
Oh. about $50,000.” 

“hanks,” 


Whose is it? 


CUTE SAYINGS DEPT. 


“Long Island society matron arrived home late one night 
scovered that her little son had been very naughty. “I’m 
darling,” she said to him, but you have been a bad boy 
other must punish you. Go out in the yard and fine me 
‘ich.’ The kid disappeared and returned later, begrimed 
ary. Handing his mother a large rock, he said, “Mom, 
in’t find that switch, but here’s a brick you can throw 
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» madame. 
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KAMP CO.» 


Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 
for Better Production Ideas 


2.9.9.9. 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 
Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 
EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 

WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 

1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 

— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Hay passenger (incensed) Tl ask you not to IIIA 
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CANNING MACHINERY 
New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


PATENTED and other machinery 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BALTIMORE, | 
MD. 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses a! 
supply them, Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, Il. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, III. 
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With Lee Stainless Steel Kettles on the job you are 
sure of better, faster processing. They're durable, 
corrosion resistant, easy to clean,— 
thoroughly dependable—that’s why 


they’re top favorites in the service of F oO R TT i; | R E gS #H I N G 


our armed forces and essential indus- 


tries everywhere. May we send you L I M A B E A N § 


our descriptive catalog? 


The threshing of green lima beans 
LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. for canning or freezing purposes 
419 Pine Street + Philipsburg, Penna. 


presents problems considerably 
different than peas. Our organiz- 
ation has carefully studied this 
problem and we have developed the 
most complete and efficient line of 
machinery for this purpose. Be- 
cause of their greater efficiency 
and sturdy construction, Hama- 
A chek Viners and Equipment are 

extensively used on this product. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


May we help you improve your 
lima bean{pack?—and your profits? 


AMACH 


Green Pea Hulling coat 
Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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HE “BLITZ CAN” LANDS IN AFRICA! 


Fitting companion to America’s jeep is the all-purpose 
Blitz Can . . . a container for fuel. oil, water — made to 
meet the emergencies of all-out war . . . here shown on 
the shoulder of a native stevedore in North Africa. The 
Movietone News cameraman caught this incident of the 
American landing; but the most interesting part of 
the story is not generally known. This remarkable can 
is not only waterproof; it will actually float with a full 
load of oil. When ships must be unloaded under fire, the 
cans can be cast overside and picked up from the water. 
To give extra mileage to Uncle Sam’s jeeps, and protec- 
tion in case of fuel tank leaks, Blitz Cans of fuel are 


carried as emergency supplies. The Blitz Can is seamed 


CAMERON 


CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 
240 N. ASHLAND AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


and sealed on precision machines designed and manu- 
factured by Cameron . . . one of the many ways that 
Cameron men and machines are contributing to America’s 


war efficiency on land, sea, and in the air. 


— 


